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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Question of Withdrawal of Israeli Forces 


From Egyptian Territory 


Following are the texts of President Eisen- 
hower’s radio-television address of February 20 
m the situation in the Middle East; a statement 
made by Secretary Dulles at Thomasville, Ga., 
on February 16 following a conference with the 
President; a White House statement of February 
17; a Department release of February 17 contain- 
ing the text of a U.S. aide memoire of February 
11; a statement of February 22 by James C. Hag- 
erty, Press Secretary to the President; an agreed 
statement issued on February 24 at the conclusion 
of a meeting between Secretary Dulles and Israeli 
Ambassador Abba Eban; and a February 11 re- 
port by the U.N. Secretary-General. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, FEBRU- 
ARY 20 


White House press release dated February 21 


I come to you again to talk about the situation 
in the Middle East. The future of the United 
Nations and peace in the Middle East may be at 
stake. 

In the 4 months since I talked to you about the 
crisis in that area, the United Nations has made 
considerable progress in resolving some of the 
dificult problems. We are now, however, faced 
with a fateful moment as the result of the failure 
of Israel to withdraw its forces behind the armi- 
stice lines, as contemplated by the United Nations 
resolutions on this subject. 

I have already today met with leaders of both 
parties from the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We had a very useful exchange of 
views. It was the general feeling of that meeting 
that I should lay the situation before the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now, before talking about the specific issues in- 
volved, I want to make clear that these issues are 
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not something remote and abstract but involve 
matters vitally touching upon the future of each 
one of us. 

The Middle East is a land bridge between the 
Eurasian and African continents. Millions of tons 
of commerce are transmitted through it annually. 
Its own products, especially petroleum, are es- 
sential to Europe and the Western World. 

The United States has no ambitions or desires 
in this region. It hopes only that each country 
there may maintain its independence and live 
peacefully within itself and with its neighbors 
and, by peaceful cooperation with others, develop 
its own spiritual and material resources. But 
that much is vital to the peace and well-being of 
us all. This is our concern today. 

So tonight I report to you on the matters in con- 
troversy and on what I believe the position of the 
United States must be. 

When I talked to you last October,? I pointed 
out that the United States fully realized that mili- 
tary action against Egypt resulted from grave 
and repeated provocations. But I said also that 
the use of military force to solve international 
disputes could not be reconciled with the princi- 
ples and purposes of the United Nations. I added 
that our country could not believe that resort to 
force and war would for long serve the permanent 
interests of the attacking nations, which were 
Britain, France, and Israel. 

So I pledged that the United States would seek 
through the United Nations to end the conflict. 
We would strive to bring about a recall of the 
forces of invasion and then make a renewed and 
earnest effort through that organization to secure 
justice, under international law, for all the parties 
concerned. 

Since that time much has been achieved and 


* BULLETIN Of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 748. 
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many of the dangers implicit in the situation have 
been avoided. The Governments of Britain and 
France have withdrawn their forces from Egypt. 
Thereby they showed respect for the opinions of 
mankind as expressed almost unanimously by the 
80 nation members of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

I want to pay tribute to the wisdom of this ac- 
tion of our friends and allies. They made an im- 
mense contribution to world order. Also they put 
the other nations of the world under a heavy ob- 
ligation to see to it that these two nations do not 
suffer by reason of their compliance with the 
United Nations resolutions. This has special ap- 
plication, I think, to their treaty rights to passage 
through the Suez Canal, which had been made an 
international waterway for all by the treaty of 
1888. 

The Prime Minister of Israel, in answer to a 
personal communication, assured me early in No- 
vember? that Israel would willingly withdraw 
its forces if and when there should be created a 
United Nations force to move into the Suez Canal 
area. This force was, in fact, created and has 
moved into the canal area. 

Subsequently, Israeli forces were withdrawn 
from much of the territory of Egypt which they 
had occupied. However, Israeli forces still re- 
main outside the armistice lines. They are at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, which is about 100 
miles from the nearest Israeli territory. They 
are also in the Gaza Strip, which, by the Armistice 
Agreement, was to be occupied by Egypt. These 
facts create the present crisis. 


Efforts To Bring About Israeli Withdrawal 


We are approaching a fateful moment when 
either we must recognize that the United Nations 
is unable to restore peace in this area or the 
United Nations must renew with increased vigor 
its efforts to bring about Israeli withdrawal. 

Repeated, but, so far, unsuccessful, efforts have 
been made to bring about a voluntary withdrawal 
by Israel. These efforts have been made both by 
the United Nations and by the United States and 
other member states. 

Equally serious efforts have been made to bring 
about conditions designed to assure that, if Israel 
will withdraw in response to the repeated requests 
of the United Nations, there will then be achieved 


* [bid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 797. 
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a greater security and tranquillity for that nation, 
This means that the United Nations would assert 
a determination to see that in the Middle East 
there will be a greater degree of justice and com- 
pliance with international law than was the case 
prior to the events of last October-November. 

A United Nations Emergency Force, with 
Egypt’s consent, entered that nation’s territory in 
order to help maintain the cease-fire which the 
United Nations called for on November 2. The 
Secretary-General, who ably and devotedly serves 
the United Nations, has recommended a number 
of measures which might be taken by the United 
Nations and by its Emergency Force to assure for 
the future the avoidance by either side of belliger- 
ent acts. 

The United Nations General Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 2 by an overwhelming vote adopted a perti- 
nent resolution.’ It was to the effect that, after 
full withdrawal of Israel from the Gulf of Aqaba 
and Gaza areas, the United Nations Emergency 





Force should be placed on the Egyptian-Israeli 
armistice lines to assure the scrupulous mainte. 
nance of the Armistice Agreement. Also the 
United Nations General Assembly called for the’ 
implementation of other measures proposed by} 
the Secretary-General. These other measures em- 
braced the use of the United Nations Emergency | 
Force at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, so as to’ 
assure nonbelligerency in this area. 

The United States was a cosponsor of this 
United Nations resolution. Thus the United 
States sought to assure that Israel would, for the 
future, enjoy its rights under the armistice and 
under international law. 

In view of the valued friendly relations which 
the United States has always had with the State! 
of Israel, I wrote to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion} 
on February 3. I recalled his statement to me of 
November 8 to the effect that the Israeli forces | 
would be withdrawn under certain conditions, and 
I urged that, in view of the General Assembly | 
resolutions of February 2, Israel should complete 
that withdrawal. 

However, the Prime Minister, in his reply, took 
the position that Israel would not evacuate its 
military forces from the Gaza Strip unless Israel 
retained the civil administration and police. This 
would be in contradiction to the Armistice Agree- 
ment. Also, the reply said that Israel would not 





— 


* Tbid., Feb. 25, 1957, p. 327. 
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withdraw from the Straits of Aqaba unless free- 
dom of passage through the straits was assured. 

It was a matter of keen disappointment to us 
that the Government of Israel, despite the United 
Nations action, still felt unwilling to withdraw. 


Statement of U.S. Policy 


However, in a further effort to meet the views 
of Israel in these respects, Secretary of State Dul- 
les, at my direction, gave to the Government of 
Israel on February 11 a statement of United States 
policy. This has now been made public.* It 
pointed out that neither the United States nor 
the United Nations had authority to impose upon 
the parties a substantial modification of the Armi- 
stice Agreement which was freely signed by both 
Israel and Egypt. Nevertheless, the statement 
said, the United States as a member of the United 
Nations would seek such disposition of the United 
Nations Emergency Force as would assure that the 
Gaza Strip could no longer be used as a source of 
armed infiltration and reprisals. 

The Secretary of State orally informed the 
Israeli Ambassador that the United States would 
be glad to urge and support, also, some participa- 
tion by the United Nations, with the approval of 
Egypt, in the administration of the Gaza Strip. 
The principal population of the strip consists of 
about 200,000 Arab refugees, who exist largely 
as a charge upon the benevolence of the United 
Nations and its members. 

With reference to the passage into and through 
the Gulf of Aqaba, we expressed the conviction 
that the gulf constitutes international waters and 
that no nation has the right to prevent free and 
innocent passage in the gulf. We announced that 
the United States was prepared to exercise this 
right itself and to join with others to secure gen- 
eral recognition of this right. 

The Government of Israel has not yet accepted, 
as adequate insurance of its own safety after with- 
drawal, the far-reaching United Nations resolu- 
tion of February 2, plus the important declaration 
of United States policy made by our Secretary of 
State on February 11. 

Israel seeks something more. It insists on firm 
guaranties as a condition to withdrawing its forces 
of invasion. 

This raises a basic question of principle. Should 
a nation which attacks and occupies foreign ter- 





*See p. 392. 
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ritory in the face of United Nations disapproval 
be allowed to impose conditions on its own with- 
drawal? 

If we agree that armed attack can properly 
achieve the purposes of the assailant, then I fear 
we will have turned back the clock of interna- 
tional order. We will, in effect, have countenanced 
the use of force as a means of settling interna- 
tional differences and through this gaining na- 
tional advantages. 

I do not, myself, see how this could be recon- 
ciled with the charter of the United Nations. The 
basic pledge of all the members of the United 
Nations is that they will settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means and will not use force 
against the territorial integrity of another state. 

If the United Nations once admits that inter- 
national disputes can be settled by using force, 
then we will have destroyed the very foundation 
of the organization and our best hope of estab- 
lishing a world order. That would be a disaster 
for us all. 

I would, I feel, be untrue to the standards of 
the high office to which you have chosen me if I 
were to lend the influence of the United States to 
the proposition that a nation which invades 
another should be permitted to exact conditions 
for withdrawal. 


Justice and Conformity With International Law 


Of course, we and all the members of the United 
Nations ought to support justice and conformity 
with international law. The first article of the 
charter states the purpose of the United Nations 
to be “the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with . 
justice and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes.” But it is to be 
observed that conformity with justice and inter- 
national law are to be brought about “by peace- 
ful means.” 

We cannot consider that the armed invasion and 
occupation of another country are “peaceful 
means” or proper means to achieve justice and 
conformity with international law. 

We do, however, believe that upon the suppres- 
sion of the present act of aggression and breach 
of the peace there should be a greater effort by 
the United Nations and its members to secure 
justice and conformity with international law. 
Peace and justice are two sides of the same coin. 
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Perhaps the world community has been at fault 
in not having paid enough attention to this basic 
truth. The United States, for its part, will vig- 
orously seek solutions of the problems of the area 
in accordance with justice and international law. 
And we shall in this great effort seek the associa- 
tion of other like-minded nations which realize, 
as we do, that peace and justice are in the long run 
inseparable. 

But the United Nations faces immediately the 
problem of what to do next. If it does nothing, 
if it accepts the ignoring of its repeated resolu- 
tions calling for the withdrawal of invading forces, 
then it will have admitted failure. That failure 
would be a blow to the authority and influence 
of the United Nations in the world and to the hopes 
which humanity placed in the United Nations as 
the means of achieving peace with justice. 

I do not believe that Israel’s default should be 
ignored because the United Nations has not been 
able effectively to carry out its resolutions con- 
demning the Soviet Union for its armed suppres- 
sion of the people of Hungary. Perhaps this is a 
case where the proverb applies that two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

No one deplores more than I the fact that the 
Soviet Union ignores the resolutions of the United 
Nations. Also no nation is more vigorous than 
is the United States in seeking to exert moral 
pressure against the Soviet Union, which by reason 
of its size and power, and by reason of its veto in 
the Security Council, is relatively impervious to 
other types of sanction. 

The United States and other free nations are 
making clear by every means at their command 
the evil of Soviet conduct in Hungary. It would 
indeed be a sad day if the United States ever felt 
that it had to subject Israel to the same type of 
moral pressure as is being applied to the Soviet 
Union. 

There can, of course, be no equating of a nation 
like Israel with that of the Soviet Union. The 
people of Israel, like those of the United States, 
are imbued with a religious faith and a sense of 
moral values. We are entitled to expect, and do 
expect, from such peoples of the free world a 
contribution to world order which unhappily we 
cannot expect from a nation controlled by atheis- 
tic despots. 

It has been suggested that United Nations 
actions against Israel should not be pressed be- 
cause Egypt has in the past violated the Armistice 
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Agreement and international law. It is true that 
both Egypt and Israel, prior to last October, en. 
gaged in reprisals in violation of the Armistice 
Agreements. Egypt ignored the United Nations 
in exercising belligerent rights in relation to 
Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal and in the Gulf 
of Aqaba. However, such violations constitute 
no justification for the armed invasion of Egypt 
by Israel which the United Nations is now seeking 
to undo. 

Failure to withdraw would be harmful to the 
long-term good of Israel. It would, in addition 
to its injury to the United Nations, jeopardize the 
prospects of the peaceful solution of the problems 
of the Mid-East. This could bring incalculable 
ills to our friends and indeed to our nation itself, 
It would make infinitely more difficult the realiza. 
tion of the goals which I laid out in my Middk 
East message of January 5th to the Congress‘ 
seeking to strengthen the area against Communist 
aggression, direct or indirect. 

The United Nations must not fail. I believe 
that—in the interests of peace—the United Na. 
tions has no choice but to exert pressure upon 
Israel to comply with the withdrawal resolutions, 
Of course, we still hope that the Government of 
Israel will see that its best immediate and long. 
term interests lie in compliance with the United 
Nations and in placing its trust in the resolutions 
of the United Nations and in the declaration of the 
United States with reference to the future. 

Egypt, by accepting the six principles adopted 
by the Security Council last October in relation 
to the Suez Canal,*® bound itself to free and open 
transit through the canal without discrimination 
and to the principle that the operation of the canal 
should be insulated from the politics of any 





country. 

We should not assume that, if Israel withdraws, 
Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from using 
the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. If, un-| 
happily, Egypt does hereafter violate the Armis | 
tice Agreement or other international obligations | 
then this should be dealt with firmly by the society 
of nations. 


The Tasks of the United Nations 


The present moment is a grave one, but we are 
hopeful that reason and right will prevail. Since 


5 BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
* Ibid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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the events of last October-November, solid prog- 
ress has been made, in conformity with the charter 
of the United Nations. There is the cease-fire, the 
forces of Britain and France have been withdrawn, 
the forces of Israel have been partially withdrawn, 
and the clearing of the canal nears completion. 
When Israel completes its withdrawal, it will have 
removed a definite block to further progress. 

Once this block is removed, there will be serious 
and creative tasks for the United Nations to per- 
form. There needs to be respect for the right of 
Israel to national existence and to internal de- 
velopment. Complicated provisions insuring the 
effective international use of the Suez Canal will 
need to be worked out in detail. The Arab refu- 
gee problem must be solved. As I said in my 
special message to Congress on January 5, it must 
be made certain that all the Middle East is kept 
free from aggression and infiltration. 

Finally, all who cherish freedom, including our- 
selves, should help the nations of the Middle East 
achieve their just aspirations for improving the 
well-being of their peoples. 

What I have spoken about tonight is only one 
step in a long process calling for patience and dili- 
gence, but at this moment it is the critical issue 
on which future progress depends. 

It is an issue which can be solved if only we will 
apply the principles of the United Nations. 

That is why, my fellow Americans, I know that 
you want the United States to continue to use its 
maximum influence to sustain those principles as 
the world’s best hope for peace. 


STATEMENT BY’SECRETARY DULLES, THOMAS- 
VILLE, FEBRUARY 16 

I discussed with President Eisenhower a num- 
ber of topics, including plans for the prospective 
visits of Mr. Guy Mollet, the Premier of France, 
and Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom. 

We also discussed the status of the President’s 
proposal in relation to the Middle East. The 
President again expressed his sense of urgency for 
final congressional action, particularly in view of 
the recent propaganda by the Soviet Union 
against the President’s Middle East program. 

A matter of primary concern in our conversa- 
tions was the failure of Israel so far to respond to 
the repeated calls of the United Nations General 
Assembly that it end occupation of non-Israeli ter- 
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ritory and withdraw behind the agreed armistice 
lines. 

I informed the President fully with reference to 
the exchange of views which had taken place yes- 
terday in Washington between the Israeli Am- 
bassador and myself in an effort to achieve the 
results sought by the United Nations. In view of 
the probability of further action in the United 
Nations in relation to this matter, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., participated in this phase 
of our conversations. 

The President and I hope promptly to receive a 
further clarification of the position of the Israeli 
Government. Pending this, there was no defini- 
tive decision today concerning further action 
which may be taken by the United States in sup- 
port of the United Nations. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT, FEBRUARY 17 


White House (Thomasville, Ga.) press release 


The President has authorized the following 
statement : 


The Department of State is today making pub- 
lic a memorandum which the United States gave 
to the Government of Israel on February 11th. 
It relates to Israeli withdrawal to within the ar- 
mistice lines as repeatedly called for by the United 
Nations. The memorandum outlines the policies 
which the United States would, thereafter, pursue 
in relation to the two matters—the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Gaza Strip—which so far lead Israel not 
to withdraw. 

Israel would prefer to have the future status 
of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza Strip definitely 
settled to its satisfaction prior to its withdrawal, 
and as a condition thereto. But all members of 
the United Nations are solemnly bound by the 
Charter to settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means and in their international rela- 
tions to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity of any state. 
These undertakings seem to preclude using the 
forcible seizure and occupation of other lands as 
bargaining power in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

The United Kingdom and France, which occu- 
pied portions of Egypt at about the time of Is- 
rael’s attack upon Egypt of last October, with- 
drew promptly and unconditionally in response 
to the same United Nations Resolution that called 
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for Israeli withdrawal. They deferred to the 
overwhelming judgment of the world community 
that a solution of their difficulties with Egypt 
should be sought after withdrawal and not be 
made a condition precedent to withdrawal. The 
United States believes that Israel should do 
likewise. 

President Eisenhower’s letter to Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion of Israel of November 8, 1956, urged, 
as a matter of “highest priority” that “Israeli 
forces be withdrawn to the General Armistice 
line.” “After which”, the President said, “new 
and energetic steps should be undertaken within 
the framework of the United Nations to solve the 
basic problems which have given rise to the pres- 
ent difficulty.” 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion in his reply said: 
“In view of the United Nations Resolutions re- 
garding the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Egypt and the creation of an international force, 
we will, upon conclusion of satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the United Nations in connection with 
this international force entering the Suez Canal 
area, willingly withdraw our forces.” 

The international force referred to by the Prime 
Minister has been created and, pursuant to ar- 
rangements which the United Nations has deemed 
satisfactory, has entered into and is now within 
the Suez Canal area. But while there has been 
a partial withdrawal of Israeli forces from Egypt, 
Israel persists in its occupation of Egyptian terri- 
tory around the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba 
and of the Gaza Strip. 

The United States is aware of the fact that 
Israel has legitimate grievances and should, in 
all fairness, see a prospect of remedying them. 
The United Nations General Assembly by its sec- 
ond resolution of February 2nd, endorsing the 
Secretary General’s report, gave such a prospect. 
We believe that that prospect is further assured 
by the view which the United States has formu- 
lated and communicated to Israel in its memo- 
randum of February 11th. There, the United 
States took note of Israeli views with reference 
to the Gaza Strip and the Straits of Aqaba and 

made clear what the United States would do, 
after Israel’s withdrawal, to help solve the prob- 
lems that preoccupy Israel. Our declaration re- 
lated to our intentions, both as a Member of the 
United Nations and as a maritime power having 
rights of our own. 
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The United States believes that the action of 
the United Nations of February 2nd and the 
statements of various governments, including the 
United States memorandum of February 11th, 
provide Israel with the maximum assurance that 
it can reasonably expect at this juncture, or that 
can be reconciled with fairness to others. 

Accordingly, the United States has renewed its 
plea to Israel to withdraw in accordance with the 
repeated demands of the United Nations and to 
rely upon the resoluteness of all friends of justice 
to bring about a state of affairs which will con- 
form to the principles of justice and of interna- 
tional law and serve impartially the proper 
interests of all in the area. This, the United 
States believes, should provide a greater source 
of security for Israel than an occupation contin- 
ued contrary to the overwhelming judgment of 
the world community. 

The United States, for its part, will strive to 
remain true to, and support, the United Nations 
in its efforts to sustain the purposes and principles 
of the Charter as the world’s best hope of peace.’ 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT, FEBRUARY 17 


Press release 72 dated February 17 


The attached is the text of an aide memoire 
handed to Israeli Ambassador Abba Eban on 
February 11, 1957, by Secretary Dulles. 


Feeruary 11, 1957 


The United Nations General Assembly has 
sought specifically, vigorously, and almost unani- 
mously, the prompt withdrawal from Egypt of 
the armed forces of Britain, France and Israel. 
Britain and France have complied uncondition- 
ally. The forces of Israel have been withdrawn 
to a considerable extent but still hold Egyptian 


territory at Sharm el Shaikh at the entrance to the 


Gulf of Aqaba. They also occupy the Gaza Strip 


which is territory specified by the Armistice ar- | 


rangements to be occupied by Egypt. 

We understand that it is the position of Israel 
that (1) it will evacuate its military forces from 
the Gaza Strip provided Israel retains the civil 
administration and police in some relationship to 
the United Nations; and (2) it will withdraw 


7 Attached to the White House statement was a copy 
of the U.S. aide memoire of Feb. 11. For text, see below. 
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from Sharm el Shaikh if continued freedom of 
passage through the Straits is assured. 

With respect to (1) the Gaza Strip—it is the 
view of the United States that the United Nations 
General Assembly has no authority to require of 
either Egypt or Israel a substantial modification 
of the Armistice Agreement, which, as noted, now 
gives Egypt the right and responsibility of occu- 
pation. Accordingly, we believe that Israeli with- 
drawal from Gaza should be prompt and uncondi- 
tional, leaving the future of the Gaza Strip to 
be worked out through the efforts and good offices 
of the United Nations. 

We recognize that the area has been a source 
of armed infiltration and reprisals back and forth 
contrary to the Armistice Agreement and is a 
source of great potential danger because of the 
presence there of so large a number of Arab refu- 
gees—about 200,000. Accordingly, we believe that 
the United Nations General Assembly and the Sec- 
retary General should seek that the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, in the exercise of its 
mission, move into this area and be on the bound- 
ary between Israel and the Gaza Strip. 

The United States will use its best efforts to help 
to assure this result, which we believe is contem- 
plated by the Second Resolution of February 2, 
1957. 

With respect to (2) the Gulf of Aqaba and 
access thereto—the United States believes that 
the Gulf comprehends international waters and 
that no nation has the right to prevent free and 
innocent passage in the Gulf and through the 
Straits giving access thereto. We have in mind 
not only commercial usage, but the passage of pil- 
grims on religious missions, which should be fully 
respected. 

The United States recalls that on January 28, 
1950, the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
informed the United States that the Egyptian 
occupation of the two islands of Tiran and Senafir 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba was only to 
protect the islands themselves against possible 
damage or violation and that “this occupation 
being in no way conceived in a spirit of obstructing 
in any way innocent passage through the stretch 
of water separating these two islands from the 
Egyptian coast of Sinai, it follows that this pas- 
sage, the only practicable one, will remain free as 
in the past, in conformity with international prac- 
tice and recognized principles of the law of 
nations”. 


March 11, 1957 


In the absence of some overriding decision to 
the contrary, as by the International Court of 
Justice, the United States, on behalf of vessels of 
United States registry, is prepared to exercise the 
right of free and innocent passage and to join 
with others to secure general recognition of this 
right. 

It is of course clear that the enjoyment of a right 
of free and innocent passage by Israel would de- 
pend upon its prior withdrawal in accordance 
with the United Nations Resolutions. The United 
States has no reason to assume that any littoral 
state would under these circumstances obstruct the 
right of free and innocent passage. 

The United States believes that the United 
Nations General Assembly and the Secretary Gen- 
eral should, as a precautionary measure, seek that 
the United Nations Emergency Force move into 
the Straits area as the Israeli forces are with- 
drawn. This again we believe to be within the 
contemplation of the Second Resolution of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957. 

(3) The United States observes that the recent 
resolutions of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly call not only for the prompt and unconditional 
withdrawal of Israel behind the Armistice lines 
but call for other measures. 

We believe, however, that the United Nations 
has properly established an order of events and 
an order of urgency and that the first require- 
ment is that forces of invasion and occupation 
should withdraw. 

The United States is prepared publicly to de- 
clare that it will use its influence, in concert with 
other United Nations members, to the end that, 
following Israel’s withdrawal, these other meas- 
ures will be implemented. 

We believe that our views and purposes in this 
respect are shared by many other nations and that 
a tranquil future for Israel is best assured by 
reliance upon that fact, rather than by an occupa- 
tion in defiance of the overwhelming judgment of 
the world community. 


STATEMENT BY MR. HAGERTY, FEBRUARY 22 


White House press release 

The President and the Secretary of State dis- 
cussed the speech of last night of Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion of Israel, insofar as the text was 
available. 
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The President and the Secretary regret that the 
Government of Israel has not yet found it pos- 
sible to withdraw its forces from the Gaza Strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The door is certainly not closed to further dis- 
cussion of the situation. 

The President and the Secretary welcome such 
further discussion because they believe that a full 
understanding of the U.S. position and the United 
Nations resolutions of February 2d should make it 
possible for Israel to proceed with the withdrawal. 

In the meanwhile, the Secretary of State is 
awaiting the return of the Israeli Ambassador 
who, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion said, would con- 
vey to the American Government the position of 
the Government of Israel. 

The President and the Secretary also conferred 
by telephone with Ambassador Lodge in New 
York City with respect to the presentation to the 

United Nations of the United States position. No 
United States presentation, however, will be made 
until after Ambassador Eban has had an opportu- 
nity to meet with the Secretary of State, as Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion requested. 


AGREED STATEMENT OF SECRETARY DULLES 
AND AMBASSADOR EBAN, FEBRUARY 24 


Press release 85 dated February 24 


Ambassador Eban, having returned from con- 
sultations in Israel with new instructions, con- 
veyed to the Secretary of State his Government’s 
position on the problems discussed during the 
previous week. 

The Secretary of State clarified certain points 
regarding the attitude and intent of the United 
States on matters discussed in the U.S. memoran- 
dum of February 11. The Ambassador of Israel 
is communicating urgently with his Government 
on the content of this conversation and remains in 
close contact with the Department of State. 

It was recognized that important aspects of 
the problems were primarily of concern to the 
United Nations, and, accordingly, the Ambassa- 
dor hopes promptly to confer again with the 
Secretary-General. 

It is hoped that out of these discussions a solu- 
tion will be found consistent with the principles 
of the United Nations. 
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REPORT OF U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL, FEB. 
RUARY 11 


U.N. doc. A/3527 
I 


1. The General Assembly on 2 February 1957, adopted 
two resolutions, resolutions I and II (A/RES/460 and 
A/RES/461), concerning the Middle Eastern question. 
In resolution I the General Assembly, deploring “the non- 
compliance of Israel to complete its withdrawal behind 
the armistice demarcation line”, called upon Israel to 
complete this withdrawal without further delay. In 
resolution II the General Assembly, recognizing that 
withdrawal by Israel must be followed by action which 
would assure progress towards the creation of peaceful 
conditions, noted with appreciation the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and the measures therein “to be carried out 
upon Israel’s complete withdrawal”, called upon the Gov- 
ernments concerned scrupulously to observe the Armistice 
Agreement, and stated that it considered that, after full 
withdrawal of Israel from the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza 


areas, various measures, as proposed in the Secretary- | 


General’s report, would be required for the scrupulous 
maintenance of the Armistice Agreement. The General 
Assembly requested the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the parties concerned, to take steps to carry 
out the measures envisaged and to report, as appropriate, 
to the General Assembly. 

2. The Secretary-General on 3 February transmitted 
the two resolutions to the representatives of Egypt and 
Israel. He asked the representative of Israel to meet 
with him on 4 February, at which time he hoped to learn 
the position of the Government of Israel, particularly, as 
a matter of special urgency, on resolution I concerning 
withdrawal. On 4 February the representative of Israel, 
in reply to this request, presented an aide-mémoire, which 
is annexed to this report (Annex I). 

3. In the aide-mémoire the Government of Israel “re- 
quest the Secretary-General to ask the Government of 
Egypt whether Egypt agrees to a mutual and full ab- 
stention from belligerent acts, by land, air and sea, on 
withdrawal of Israel troops’. In another point in the 
aide-mémoire clarification is sought by Israel as to 
whether, “immediately on the withdrawal of Israel forces 
from the Sharm el-Sheikh area, units of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force will be stationed along the west- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Aqaba in order to act as a re- 
straint against hostile acts, and will remain so deployed 
until another effective means is agreed upon between the 
parties concerned for ensuring permanent freedom of 
navigation and the absence of belligerent acts in the 
Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba”. 

4. The first of these two points in the Israel aide-mé- 
moire must be understood as a request for action in im- 
plementation of resolution II, while the wording of the 
request leaves open the question whether it involves a 
willingness to comply with the demand for withdrawal 
in resolution I, even given a positive response by Egypt. 
The Secretary-General, at the meeting with the repre 
sentative of Israel, asked whether, with regard to Gaza, 
it is understood by the Government of Israel that the 
withdrawal must cover elements of administration as 
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yell as military troops, forces and units. A clarification 
mn this point appeared to be a prerequisite to further con- 
sideration of the Israel aide-mémoire. This point and the 
following one are related, as there is an unavoidable con- 
sexion between Israel’s willingness to comply fully with 
resolution I as concerns the Gaza Strip and what may be 
jone toward maintaining quiet in the Sharm el-Sheikh 
wea. It is unrealistic to assume that the latter question 
ould be solved while Israel remains in Gaza. 

5. The second of the points in the Israel aide-mémoire 
requests a “clarification” which, in view of the position 
if the General Assembly, could go beyond what was 
tated in the last report only after negotiation with 
Egypt. This follows from the statements in the debate 
in the General Assembly, and the report on which it was 
ased,® which made it clear that the stationing of the 
Force at Sharm el-Sheikh, under such terms as those 
nentioned in the question posed by Israel, would require 
Egyptian consent. In the light of this implication of 
Israel’s question, the Secretary-General considered it im- 
portant, as a basis for his consideration of the aide-mé- 
noire, to learn whether Israel itself, in principle, con- 
sents to a stationing of UNEF units on its territory in 
implementation of the functions established for the Force 
in the basic decisions and noted in resolution II of the 
General Assembly of 4 February, where it was indicated 
that the Force should be placed “on the Egyptian-Israel 
armistice demarcation line”. 

6. Concerning his two questions, the Secretary-General 
received on 5 February a letter from the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Israel. The letter is annexed to this report 
(Annex II). The answer of the Secretary-General to 
this communication was transmitted by his letter of 6 
February (Annex III). 

7. A further meeting with the representative of Israel 
was held, on the invitation of the Secretary-General, on 
10 February. Following the meeting, the representative 
of Israel sent the Secretary-General an additional letter, 
received on 11 February. This letter is likewise annexed 
to the report (Annex IV). 

8. This latest communication received from the repre- 
sentative of Israel does not add any new information. 
Thus it is still an open question whether Israel, under any 
circumstances, accepts full implementation of resolution I, 
which, as pointed out above, requires withdrawal from the 
Gaza strip of Israel’s civil administration and policies as 
well as of its armed forces. Further, it is still an open 
question whether Israel accepts the stationing of units of 
the United Nations Emergency Force on its side of the 
armistice demarcation line under resolution II, concerning 
which, in a similar respect, Israel has raised a question 
which requires clarification of the Egyptian stand. In 
case Israel were to receive the assurance from Egypt, 
which it has requested the Secretary-General to ask for 
as an action in implementation of resolution II, the rep- 
resentative of Israel in his latest communication has 
stated only that his Government “would formulate its 
Position on all outstanding questions in the light of 
Egypt’s response”. 





*U.N. doe. A/3512 (BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1957, p. 275). 
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9. The fact that the Government of Israel has not 
found it possible to clarify elements decisive for the con- 
sideration of their requests, has complicated the efforts 
to achieve implementation of the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. If this development has “adversely 
affected the time-schedule for the withdrawal” of Israel 
forces, about which the Secretary-General had not been 
informed, an ultimate reason is that Israel’s request for 
an assurance from Egypt concerning the cessation of 
all belligerent acts has been put forward while Israel 
itself, by continued occupation, maintains a state of 
belligerency which, in the case of Gaza, it has not indi- 
cated its intention fully to liquidate. 

10. The Secretary-General shares the view of the Gov- 
ernment of Israel that the office of the Secretary-General 
may serve as a means for an interchange between Mem- 
ber states of “proposals and ideas”, but wishes to draw 
attention to the fact that the action which the Govern- 
ment of Israel has requested cannot be regarded as 
properly described in such terms, as it would be an action 
within the scope of resolution II and in implementation 
of this resolution which, although closely related to 
resolution I, has, at least, full and unconditional accept- 
ance of the demand in resolution I as its prerequisite. 

11. The Secretary-General does not consider it neces- 
sary here to discuss other points in the latest Israel 
communication, to which he will have to revert in forth- 
coming discussions with the representative of Israel. 


II 


12. The General Assembly, in adopting resolutions I 
and II (A/RES/460 and A/RES/461), was guided by the 
need to “assure progress towards the creation of peaceful 
conditions” in the area. It was recognized that this objec- 
tive—which was also the theme of the Secretary-General’s 
report on which the debate in the General Assembly was 
based—required, as an initial step, withdrawal of Israel 
behind the armistice demarcation line, to be followed by 
various measures within the framework of the Armistice 
Agreement. These measures aimed at “a return to the 
state of affairs envisaged in the Armistice Agreement, and 
avoidance of the state of affairs into which conditions 
due to lack of compliance with the Agreement had pro- 
gressively deteriorated.” With this in view, resolution 
II in its operative paragraph 2 called for scrupulous ob- 
servance of the Armistice Agreement, which, in its first 
article, establishes the right of each party to “its security 
and freedom from fear of attack by the armed forces of 
the other”. 

13. The position of the Secretary-General, in his ef- 
forts to secure implementation of the two resolutions, 
has been based on the following considerations. First, 
agreement was widespread in the General Assembly, as 
reflected in the sequence of the two resolutions, that “like 
the cease-fire, withdrawal is a preliminary and essential 
phase in a development through which a stable basis 
may be laid for peaceful conditions in the area”. Sec- 
ond, the principle which must guide the United Nations 
after a change in the status juris through military action 
contrary to the Charter, as stated in the last report of 
the Secretary-General (A/3512, paragraph 5 (a)), is rec- 
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ognized as expressing a basic rule of the Charter, thus 
giving a high priority to requests based on that principle. 
The key significance of resolution I, as indicated by these 
two considerations, is confirmed by the fact that resolu- 
tion II explicitly states that the measures to which it 
refers are to be carried out “after full withdrawal of 
Israel” behind the armistice demarcation line. 

14. The Secretary-General has understood the General 
Assembly to see in resolution II a formal undertaking 
with respect to measures to be effected upon withdrawal, 
in the light of which resolution I should be implemented 
without delay. This is particularly so, since the United 
Nations Force is deployed in the region with an assurance 
from the Government of Egypt that the Government, when 
exercising its sovereign rights on any matter concerning 
the presence and functioning of UNEF, will be guided 
in good faith by its acceptance of the basic General As- 
sembly resolution of 5 November 1956 concerning the 
Force and its functions. 

15. Beginning with its initial resolution of 2 November 
1956 (Resolution 997 (ES-I)) concerning this question, 
and culminating in its resolution II of 2 February 1957 
(A/RES/461), the General Assembly has stressed the 
key importance it attaches to scrupulous observance by 
both parties of the terms of the Armistice Agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. In this regard, the Secretary- 
General is able to report that the Government of Egypt 
reaffirms its intent to observe fully the provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement to which it is a party, as indicated 
earlier in its acceptance (A/3266) of the 2 November 
resolution of the General Assembly, on the assumption, 
of course, that observance will be reciprocal. Attention 
should be drawn, in this context, to the statement in 
paragraph 22 of the last report of the Secretary-General 
(A/3512) reporting the desire of the Government of 
Egypt to see an end to all raids and incursions across the 
armistice line, in both directions, with effective assist- 
ance from United Nations auxiliary organs to that effect. 

16. The position of the Government of Israel on the 
Armistice Agreement, as reaffirmed by the representative 
of Israel in response to a question on the matter during 
his meeting with the Secretary-General on 10 February, 
was set forth in the letter of 25 January 1957 from the rep- 
resentative of Israel to the Secretary-General (Annex V). 

17. The relationship between the two resolutions on 
withdrawal and on measures to be carried out after with- 
drawal, affords the possibility of informal explorations 
of the whole field covered by the resolutions, preparatory 
to negotiations. Later, the results of such explorations 
may be used in negotiations through a constructive com- 
bination of measures, representing for the two countries 
concerned parallel progress toward the peaceful condi- 
tions sought. However, such explorations cannot be per- 
mitted to invert the sequence between withdrawal and 
other measures, nor to disrupt the evolution of negotiations 
toward their goal. Progress toward peaceful conditions, 
following the general policy suggested in the last report 
to the General Assembly, on which its resolution II is 
based, has to be achieved gradually. To disregard this 
would render the process more difficult and might seriously 
jeopardize the possibility of achieving desired results. 
In explorations and negotiations, which in this sense 
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necessarily have to proceed step by step, the parties in- 
volved must time and again show willingness to accept 
some risks as a condition for progress. 

18. Peaceful conditions in the Middie East must be 
created in the interest of all countries in the region and 


of the world community. The basic principles of the 
Charter must be asserted and respected, in the very 
same interest. Neither one of these imperative demands 
can be met at the expense of the other. The fulfilment 
of one will make it easier to meet the other, but to have 
peace with justice, adherence to principle and law must 
be given priority and cannot be conditioned. In the 
present case, efforts to meet the two requirements just 
stated have so far been frustrated. The United Nations 
must maintain its position on these requirements and, 
in doing so, should be entitled to count on the assistance, 
in the complex process of gradual and sensitive approach 
to the objectives, in particular of the two Member States 
directly concerned. If such assistance is not forthcoming, 
the efforts of the United Nations will be caused to fail, to 
the detriment of all. In an organization based on volun- 
tary co-operation and respect for the general opinion 
to which the organization gives expression, the respon- 
sibility for such a failure would fall, not on the organi- 
zation, but on those who had denied it the necessary 
co-operation. This responsibility extends beyond the 
immediate issue. It may also, in this case, well have to 
eover difficulties, flowing from possible failure, for the 
United Nations to fulfull its vital functions under the 
Armistice Agreements and for the parties to come to 
grips with the wider problems which call for such urgent 
attention. 

19. The Charter has given to the Security Council 
means of enforcement and the right to take decisions 
with mandatory effect. 


tion. However, under that 
Assembly has certain rights otherwise reserved to the 
Security Council. 
recommend collective measures. 
recommendation is not compulsory. 


20. It seems, in this context, appropriate to distin. | 


guish between recommendations which implement a 
Charter principle, which in itself is binding on Member 
States, and recommendations which, although adopted 


under the Charter, do not implement any such basic pro- | 
A recommendation of the first kind would have 


vision. 
behind it the force of the Charter, to which collective 
measures recommended by the General Assembly could 
add emphasis, without, however, 
character of the recommendation. 
measures referring to a recommendation of the second 
kind, although likewise formally retaining its legal 
character, would mean that the recommendation is recog: 
nized by the General Assembly as being of such signifi- 
cance to the efforts of the United Nations as to assimilate 
it to a recommendation expressing an obligation estab 
lished by the Charter. If, in some case, collective measures 
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No such authority is given to | 
the General Assembly, which can only recommend action | 
to Member Governments, which, in turn, may follow the 
recommendations or disregard them. This is also true | 
of recommendations adopted by the General Assembly | 
within the framework of the “Uniting for Peace’”’ resolu- | 
resolution the General | 


Thus, it can, under that resolution, | 
In this case, also, the | 


changing the legal | 
A decision on collective |. 
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under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution were to be 
considered, these and other important questions of prin- 
ciple would require attention; this may also be said of 
the effect of such steps which, while supporting efforts to 
achieve peaceful solutions, may perhaps, on the other 
hand, be introducing new elements of conflict. 


III 


21. In the situation now facing the United Nations the 
General Assembly, as a matter of priority, may wish to 
indicate how it desires the Secretary-General to proceed 
with further steps to carry out the relevant decisions of 
the General Assembly. 


ANNEX I 


Aide-mémoire dated 4 February 1957, transmitted to the 
Secretary-General by the Permanent Representative of 
Israel to the United Nations 


The Government of Israel takes note of the adoption by 
the General Assembly of two inter-related resolutions 
(A/3517 (I) and A/3518 (II)). 

Israel will co-operate with any United Nations effort 
designed to establish peace in the area, based on the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

I am instructed urgently to request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to ask the Government of Egypt whether Egypt 
agrees to the mutual and full abstention from belligerent 
acts, by land, air and sea, on the withdrawal of Israel 
troops. This matter is of central importance to all the 
questions at issue. 

In considering the withdrawal schedule, I am instructed 
to refer to the Sharm el-Sheikh area, and the related ques- 
tion of measures designed to prevent hostile acts, such as 
interference with free navigation in the Straits of Tiran 
and in the Gulf of Aqaba. The General Assembly in its 
resolution II has recognized “that withdrawal by Israel 
must be followed by action which would assure progress 
towards the creation of peaceful conditions”. 

A renewal of interference with shipping bound to and 
from Elath would clearly lead to hostilities and thus 
prejudice the declared objective of United Nations reso- 
lutions. Accordingly, I am instructed to obtain clarifica- 
tion without delay, whether immediately on the with- 
drawal of Israel forces from the Sharm el-Sheikh area, 
units of the United Nations Emergency Force will be 
stationed along the western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba in 
order to act as a restraint against hostile acts; and will 
remain so deployed until another effective means is agreed 
upon between the parties concerned for ensuring perma- 
nent freedom of navigation and the absence of belligerent 
acts in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

-A positive response to the above questions from all con- 
cerned would greatly facilitate the early fulfilment of 
United Nations objectives as set forth in the United 
Nations resolutions taken as a whole. 


4 February 1957. 
ANNEX II 


Letter dated 5 February 1957 from the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Israel to the United Nations, addressed 
to the Secretary-General 


New York, 5 February 1957 


I have been in touch with my Government on the sub- 
ject of our conversation yesterday. 

The Government of Israel attaches primary importance 
to the elucidation of the two questions which I presented 
to you in my aide-mémoire. 

An affirmative response from Egypt to the first question, 
on belligerent acts, would affect my Government’s policies 
on outstanding issues. A positive response to the second 
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would greatly assist us to understand the potential role 
of UNEF in the creation and maintenance of peaceful 
conditions. 

Accordingly, on the clarification of these basic matters, 
a position would be created in which the other questions 
which you raised at yesterday’s meeting could be con- 
sidered in a more practical way. 

ABBA EBAN 


ANNEX III 


Letter dated 6 February 1957 from the Secretary-General, 
addressed to the Permanent Representative of Israel 
to the United Nations 


New York, 6 February 1957 

In our meeting of 4 February, as you will recall, I drew 
attention to two points on which you agreed to seek clari- 
fication from your Government “immediately”. The two 
points were (1) whether with regard to Gaza it is under- 
stood by the Government of Israel that the withdrawal 
must cover elements of administration as well as military 
troops, forces and units; and (2) whether, as a question 
of principle, the Government of Israel agrees to the 
stationing of units of the UNEF on the Israel side of the 
Armistice Demarcation Line. 

Although undertaking to seek clarification from your 
Government, you indicated in our discussion and in re- 
sponse to an inquiry on the same matter made of you by 
Dr. Bunche® on 5 February, that the attitude of your 
Government on these two points is as set forth in your 
previous aide-mémoire (A/3511) * and in your address to 
the General Assembly of 28 January. In these two docu- 
ments, the answer to the first question concerning Gaza 
is that Israel does not intend to withdraw its civil ad- 
ministration from that territory, while there is no refer- 
ence at all to the second question concerning stationing 
of UNEF on the Israel side of the line. 

May I also point out that your communication to me of 
5 February, although informing me that you have been 
in touch with your Government on the subject of our con- 
versation on the previous days, has to say about the 
questions I raised only that if “affirmative” and “positive” 
responses to the questions put by Israel were first ob- 
tained, then “a position would be created” in which my 
questions “could be considered in a more practical way”. 

In the circumstances, I must assume, at least for the 
present, that the reply of your Government to my two 
questions is specifically negative in one instance and es- 
sentially so in the other. 

DaG HAMMARSKJOLD 


Secretary-General 


ANNEX IV 


Letter dated 10 February 1957 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Israel to the United Nations, addressed to 
the Secretary-General 


NEw York, 10 February 1957 


I refer to your letter of 6 February 1957. 

My Government’s position on the withdrawal of forces 
from the western coast of the Gulf of Aqaba and from 
Gaza has been set out in my aide-mémoire of 4 February 
and in my letter to you of 5 February. 

The latter communication refers to the request which 
you made to me on 4 February for the clarification of two 
points bearing on matters other than the withdrawal of 
armed forces from the Gulf of Aqaba and Gaza. On learn- 
ing from the Egyptian Government whether or not it will 
exercise belligerency by land, sea and air after the with- 
drawal of Israel forces my Government would formulate 
its position on all outstanding questions in the light of the 
Egyptian Government’s response. 





® Ralph J. Bunche, U.N. Under-Secretary. 
?? BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1957, p. 2738. 
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A Government which anticipates that its neighbors will 
claim and exercise belligerency against it must clearly 
adopt a different view of its security problems than it 
might take if it could confidently assume full and mutual 
abstention from all belligerent acts. If the proposed af- 
firmation of abstention from belligerent acts were made, 
Egypt and Israel could move forward to the establish- 
ment of agreed relations in the security and other spheres. 
I cannot predict what arrangements they might or might 
not then concert with respect to the disposition of their 
forces on each side of their frontier. The fact that I 
have not obtained assistance in receiving an official ex- 
pression of Egypt’s intentions on belligerency deprives my 
Government of an essential element for the consideration 
of a great variety of dependent problems. 

I have similarly informed my Government that I have 
not been able to obtain clarification whether, immediately 
on the withdrawal of Israel forces from the Sharm el- 
Sheikh area, units of the UNEF will be stationed along 
the western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba in order to act 
as a restraint against hostile acts, and will remain so de- 
ployed until another effective means is agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned for ensuring permanent free- 
dom of navigation and absence of belligerent acts in the 
Straits of Tiran and in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

I have accordingly reported to Jerusalem that our con- 
versations have thrown no light on the question whether, 
on the withdrawal of Israel forces from the Sharm el- 
Sheikh area, there will be any effective guarantee for con- 
tinued freedom of navigation in the waters of the Gulf 
of Aqaba. This freedom is a vital and legitimate national 
interest for Israel, and is also of international significance. 
The fact that we have not obtained a positive answer on 
this point has adversely affected the time-schedule for 
the withdrawal of forces. 

I wish to explain why Israel attaches crucial impor- 
tance to the questions set out in the aide-mémoire of 4 
February. 

In the light of past experience, and of recent Egyptian 
declarations, my Government must in all prudence hold 
the following assumptions unless evidence to the con- 
trary becomes available: 


First, that Egypt claims the withdrawal of Israel 
troops from her territory, while herself reserving belliz- 
erent rights to remain in effect after such withdrawal; 

Second, that Egypt has not agreed that free naviga- 
tion in the Gulf of Aqaba will be ensured after Israel’s 
withdrawal, or that effective measures such as the sta- 
tioning of units of UNEF should be instituted to ensure 
such continued freedom of navigation; 

Third, that when the Suez Canal becomes physically 
opened for navigation Egypt will, as in the past, ob- 
struct Israel’s exercise of her rights in the Canal under 
the 1888 Convention ; 

Fourth, that the doctrine and practice of continuing 
belligerency will govern Egypt’s relations towards Israel 
in such matters as frontier raids and the non-recognition 
of Israel’s rights under the Charter. 


These are sombre and disquieting assumptions. But 
nothing has yet happened to justify any contrary as- 
sumption on our part. I note, in particular, that you 
did not feel able to state today that Egypt’s declaration 
of adherence to the 1949 Armistice Agreement includes 
the acceptance by her of an obligation to abstain from 
the claim and exercise of belligerent rights in the Suez 
Canal, the Gulf of Aqaba or elsewhere. 

Against this background, it has become clear to the 
Government of Israel that the withdrawal of troops, 
without simultaneous action to prevent the renewal of 
hostilities by land and sea, would in fact lead to the 
resumption of such conflict. It is noteworthy that in 
adopting resolutions calling respectively for the with- 
drawal of troops and for measures to ensure progress 
towards peaceful conditions, the General Assembly de- 
clined to separate its action under these two headings. 
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It voted on the explicit assumption that action in one 
field without action in the other would jeopardize the 
prospects of peace. 

In that spirit, my Government made an effort on 4 
February to solve the deadlock by the clarification of 
the two points referred to in its aide-mémoire. 

In the first place we sought a declaration by Egypt 
and Israel pledging themselves to full and mutual ab. 
stention from belligerent acts. Such an affirmation 
would set up an accepted principle for relations between 
the two countries, and bring those relations, for the first 
time, within the régime of the United Nations Charter, 
Abstention from belligerency would, of course, include 
the annulment of such practices as the restrictions op 
Israel-bound shipping in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and of activities such as those of the Fedayeen 
which are incompatible with any policy of non-belliger. 
ency. On the basis of a mutual abstention from belliger. 
ent acts Egypt and Israel could construct a coherent 
system of security relationships. The implementation of 
a non-belligerent agreement would still require certain 
measures and guarantees, but the conditions for prog. 
ress in all fields would be automatically and radically 
transformed. 

My Government feels that it is not equitable to ask 
it to discuss its attitude on any concrete question affect- 
ing its security unless it knows whether its answer must 
be based on the assumption of war, or on the assumption 
of progress to peace. Other Member States discussing 
this problem might reach more precise conclusions if 
they understood clearly whether or not Egypt, on secur- 
ing the withdrawal of Israel forces, would renew its 
policy of blockade and raids. 

A similar situation prevails with respect to my second 
request. I have enquired what arrangements for con- 
tinued freedom of navigation on the Gulf of Aqaba and 
the Straits of Tiran would prevail on the withdrawal 
of Israel’s forces from the Sharm el-Sheikh area. It 
is regrettable and puzzling that information so vital 
to our schedule for the withdrawal of troops should 
still be withheld from us. So long as this information 
is denied it, my Government must apprehend that the 
withdrawal of its forces would be followed by an imme. 
diate or early resumption of the illicit restricts which 
effectively denied Israel the free use of its southern port, 
and cut our country off from normal trading relations 
with a great part of the world, during a period when the 
Suez Canal, too, has been effectively closed to essential 
Israel-bound commerce. 

The priority of the Sharm el-Sheikh area in any dis- 
cussion on the withdrawal of forces is justified by many 
considerations. The areas adjoining Sharm el-Sheikh 
have recently been evacuated. An important interna- 
tional interest is widely recognized in the adjoining 
waters. A wide consensus of opinion exists on the need 
to prevent blockades and maritime warfare. Withdrawal 
from this area would complete the evacuation of the 
territory of Egypt. In these circumstances my Govern- 
ment has felt justified in proposing that this problem 
be solved before others of greater complexity are 
broached. The solution which we seek is one that rec- 
onciles the withdrawal of forces with the maintenance 
of continued freedom of navigation. 

My Government has studied your letter of 6 February 
and a published statement on that date. It does not 
agree that the solution of two other questions, not deal- 
ing directly with the withdrawal of forces, can justifi- 
ably be described as “prerequisite” to the solution of 
the two basic problems of belligerency and withdrawal 
from the remaining area of Sinai. We hold that the 
two basic problems raised in the aide-mémoire of 4 Feb- 
ruary are objectively and intrinsically the most urgent 
of those still outstanding. My Government’s position 
on this matter is set out in this letter, and it therefore 
does not agree that the formulation of the last para- 
graph of your letter of 6 February is an adequate de- 
scription of its stand. 
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In the light of these considerations, and of my letter 
of 5 February, I am instructed to reiterate the request 
made through you in my aide-mémoire of 4 February for 
darification by the Egyptian Government of its attitude 
to an affirmation of full and mutual abstention from 
pelligerent acts; on the withdrawal of Israel troops; and 
for Clarification of the guarantees to be established for 
continued freedom of navigation on the withdrawal of 
Israel forces from the Sharm el-Sheikh area. 

My Government holds that it is one of the central 
functions of the high office of Secretary-General to serve 
as a means for the interchange of proposals and ideas 
between Member States, especially when normal methods 
of inter-State contact are not available. It hopes that 
in that spirit you will assist it to elucidate the two prob- 
lems referred to in the 4 February aide-mémoire, in order 
that progress may be made in fulfilling the objectives of 
the General Assembly’s recent resolutions. 

ABBA EBAN 
Permanent Representative of 
Israel to the United Nations 


ANNEX V 


Letter dated 25 January 1957 from the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Israel to the United Nations, addressed 
to the Secretary-General 


New York, 25 January 1957 

In your letter of 6 December 1956," you asked me to 
ascertain the position of the Israel Government on the 
General Armistice Agreement between Israel and Egypt. 

This question has also arisen on a number of occasions 
in our conversations and, as you are no doubt aware, has 
formed the subject of public statements by the Prime 
Minister, and by other official Israeli spokesmen. 

Israel’s view as outlined in these statements is, briefly, 
that the General Armistice Agreement has been consist- 
ently violated by Egypt both in letter and in spirit ever 
since it was signed on 24 February 1949. Its central pur- 
pose of non-belligerency and its character as a transition 
to a peaceful settlement have been constantly repudiated 
by Egypt. Egypt has even held, most incongruously, that 
the Agreement could coexist with a “state of war” against 
Israel. This policy of Egypt and the actions flowing 
therefrom have brought the Agreement to nought, with 
the result that a new system of relationships must now 
be constructed. 


" Not printed here. 
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On the other hand, Israel does not consider that the 
relations between Israel and Egypt are those of a state 
of war: our mutual obligations are still defined by the 
Charter of the United Nations which rules out any con- 
cept of a “state of war”. This was made clear by the 
Prime Minister of Israel in a speech in the Knesset on 23 
January 1957. The relevant extract of this speech 
follows: 


“As for the Armistice Agreement with Egypt, which 
was signed eight years ago (on 24 February 1949), as a 
transitional stage to permanent peace, the Egyptian 
dictator has violated its principles and purposes and by 
his repeated declarations that there is a state of war 
between Israel and Egypt, he has distorted the essence 
and the aims of the Agreement. He exploited it as a 
smoke screen to cover up his murderous attacks against 
the people of Israel and his implacable blockade of Israel 
on land, at sea and in the air. 

“It was from the Gaza strip that fedayeen units were 
dispatched to Israel and bands of murderers and sabo- 
teurs were organized in other Arab countries as well. 
Thus the Agreement was transformed into harmful and 
dangerous fiction which only assisted the Egyptian ruling 
junta in its malevolent designs. 

“Any return to this agreement means return to murder 
and sabotage. Israel does not claim that the absence of 
an armistice agreement means the existence of a state of 
war with Egypt even though Egypt insisted on the exist- 
ence of a state of war even when the Agreement was in 
existence. Israel is prepared to confirm its position on 
this by signing immediately with Egypt an agreement of 
non-belligerency and mutual non-aggression, but the Armi- 
stice Agreement, violated and broken, is beyond repair.” 

ABBA EBAN 


United States Recognizes 
New Government of Haiti 


Press release 81 dated February 21 


The United States Embassy at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, on February 21 informed the Foreign Min- 
ister of Haiti, Evremont Carrie, that the U. S. 
Government has recognized the new Government 
of Haiti. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 19 


Press release 76 dated February 19 


Secretary Dulles: I want first of all to express 
here my regret, which I know you all share, at the 
pending resignation of Mr. McCardle as Assistant 
Secretary of State. He has worked well and 
loyally with the President and me, and with you, 
over these past 4 years. He is now returning to 
private life at this time, which is an understand- 
able wish on his part, but I want you all to know, 
as he knows, how greatly I shall miss him. 

Now, if you have any questions, I would be glad 
to try to answer them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will the United States Gov- 
ernment be willing to send one of its own ships to 
the Gulf of Agaba in order to maintain our view 
that this is an international waterway? 


A. I prefer not to answer a hypothetical ques- 
tion. I don’t think that occasion would arise. 


Q. What did you mean in the memo that the 
United States will exercise its right of free and 
innocent passage in the Gulf of Aqaba?* 


A. Well, I think we meant what we said. 
Q. Does that mean all ships? 


A. It would mean we would expect that ships 
of U.S. registry would be able to pass into what 
we regard as an international waterway and which 
Egypt regards as a waterway through which we 
can have free and innocent passage. As we said 
in our aide memoire, we have no reason to assume 
anybody would contest that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you don’t think the occasion 
would arise where we would have to force our ships 
through the Gulf of Agaba. On what do you base 
that? What assurance have you from Egypt that 
she will not fire on ships going through there? 


A. We have no specific assurances on most of 
* See p. 392. 
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these international waterways. It is a matter of 


course. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in 1950, if I recall correctly, 
the Egyptian Government, in a note which you 
cited in the memo, declared it was occupying the 
two islands in the gulf to prevent damage, or 
something, but it did not mean to go back on its 
view that this was an international waterway. 
Well, after making that declaration they did pro- 
ceed to bar Israeli ships. From that I wonder how 
much value could be placed on the 1950 assurance 
in view of their record? 


A. Of course there have been, since the time you 
allude to, the reassertion by the parties to the 
Armistice Agreement of certain belligerent rights. 
But we are hopeful that there will be a cessation of 
those exercises of belligerent rights. In fact, the 
United Nations Security Council held, in 1951; 
that under the Armistice Agreements belligerent 
rights are not to be exercised, and while that reso- 
lution wasn’t fully carried out at the time, I be- 
lieve that there is an increasing realization, on the 
part of the world community and the United 
Nations and its members, of the importance of a 
scrupulous observance of the armistice terms. 
That is embodied in our basic resolution of the sec- 
ond of November.’ 


Meaning of ‘‘Innocent Passage’’ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to clear up one point, much of 
this hinges on the innocent passage. Would that 
mean ships of American registry would be subject 
to search? That search would not be considered 
search for contraband—would not be considered 
interference? 


A. Well, I don’t know. You are getting me 
now into intricacies of international law on which 
I have gotten rather rusty in recent years. But I 
would doubt that, unless there was some ground 


? BuLLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 479. 
5 Tbid., Nov. 12, 1956, p. 754. 
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for suspicion, there would be a right of search of 
vessels which were, as far as could be known, 
going through there for innocent purposes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has this Government received 
any assurances, formal or informal, from the 
Egyptian Government that it would respect inno- 
cent passage through the Straits of Tiran? 


A. The United States has not been conducting 
any negotiations at all in these matters with the 
Egyptian Government. We believe that Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold is from time to time 
in contact with the Egyptian Government through 
the Foreign Minister, who is in New York, but the 
United States has not itself engaged in any talks 
which we think might cut across the authority and 
functions of the Secretary-General. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why do you use the term 
“innocent passage’? What is your purpose in 
using that if it has no real meaning? From your 
recent answer I could gather no concrete reason 
for using that phrase “innocent passage.” 


A. Well, “innocent passage” is a phrase which 
has a long and established meaning in terms of 
international law. It means, I believe—although 
I would have to get an opinion from the Legal 
Adviser on this—it means a passage which is not 
designed to do injury to anybody. It is a classic 
phrase which has a—I won't say a “well-defined 
meaning” because the writers of international law 
differ, I believe, in some respects as to precisely 
what it means. It was the phrase, I think, which 
was used by the Egyptians themselves, and, as I 
say, it is a conventional phrase of international 
law. 


Q. How do the Egyptians use the phrase? 


A. Well, I think I quoted it in the memo which 
we gave the Israeli Government. I think I have 
a copy of that in my pocket if you want me to 
read it. 

(). Could they stop a ship alleged to be carrying 
war materials on the grownds of “innocent 


pt ISS ge cs 


A. I don’t think so unless there is some basis 
to suspect the passage was designed in some way 
to injure one of the other littoral states. 


(). Could they search to find out or to be sure? 


A. Let me tell you—I cannot give you in any 
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authoritative way all the implications of that 
phrase “innocent passage.” As I say, it is a phrase 
which is a conventional phrase used in inter- 
national law which has a meaning, although the 
authorities, I think, differ slightly as to the pre- 
cise implications of it. I don’t think it really is 
profitable to go into all the legal implications of 
that, and I would not be qualified to answer all 
those questions. 


Q. Would you permit just one more question, 
please? 


A. Certainly. 


Q. Do you think there is any chance that the 
Egyptians by their interpretation of the words 
“innocent passage” might in effect restore their 
interpretation of belligerent ships going through 
Aqaba? 


A. Well, if you ask me whether there is “any” 
chance, I would be reluctant to say that in this 
world of uncertainty there isn’t a chance of almost 
anything happening. But I do not think it is 
probable—I would say that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has the Israeli Government 
in any way modified its position on Aqaba and 
the Gaza Strip since you received the aide memoire 
from Ambassador Eban? 


A. No, it has not modified its position. On the 
other hand, we do not feel that the discussions 
are definitively closed. We are still not without 
hope that Israel may come to the conclusion that 
the wisest course of action is to withdraw its 
forces and to rely upon the other assurances that 
are contained in the resolutions of the United 
Nations and in statements of national policy, 
such as that which the United States has given. 
We are not without hope still in that respect. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does the United States in- 
tend to lay any specific proposals before the 
United Nations at this time? 


A. No, we have no plans formulated there. 
Of course, as you know, I am having this after- 
noon a conference with the President about this 
situation, and he is having a meeting—an im- 
portant meeting—tomorrow morning with the 
congressional leaders. I hope that Ambassador 
Lodge will come down to be present at these meet- 
ings. We will go over the situation further. It 
may be that as a result of that we will go to the 
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United Nations with a program; it may be that we 
will be studying the programs that other countries 
may have to put up. I do not know yet whether 
we will take any initiative in the matter or our- 
selves sponsor any resolution. 


Question of Sanctions 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if Israel refuses to modify 
her position, is this Government prepared to sup- 
port sanctions? 

A. That is a matter which will be discussed to- 
morrow, and I wouldn’t want to anticipate the 
results of the exchange of views which will take 
place between the President and the congressional 
leaders. I would, however, just like to make one 
observation: The word “sanction” is sometimes 
used as though it had a precise meaning. Of 
course, there are all kinds of sanctions. There 
is a wide variety of action which can be called a 
sanction—moral sanctions, economic sanctions— 
as to which, again, there is a great variety—mili- 
tary sanctions. So, the word “sanction” just used 
in the abstract does not have any clearly defined 
content. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been expressions 
of hostility in both parties in Congress against 
sanctions on Israel. Is there any way that Con- 
gress could prevent the administration from im- 
posing sanctions, or is that exclusively an execu- 
tive function? 

A. Well, again, it depends on what kinds of 
sanctions you are talking about. There are certain 
types of sanctions which would probably require 
congressional action ; there are other types of sanc- 
tion which can be done by the Executive without 
any participation by the Congress. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you once said that we would 
not shoot our way through the Suez Canal. 
Would we shoot our way through the Straits of 
Tiran? 

A. I think I have already answered that ques- 
tion by saying that that is a contingency which 
we do not anticipate and as to which I do not want 
to make any forecasts. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you keep emphasizing a ship 
of American registry in this Aqaba matter. Isn’t 
at a contention of the Israelis that they want a ship 
of Israeli registry? If we do get an American 
ship through, what good does that do the Israelis? 
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A. Well, in the first place, it might do them 
quite a bit of good. In the second place, I do not 
think that the United States, in the absence at 
least of a treaty or congressional action, has au- 
thority to use force to defend the rights of ships 
of another registry. But I would also add that 
the United States, in acting on its own behalf and 
perhaps, as I have suggested, in concert with other 
maritime powers, would, I think, be able to im- 
press upon that body of water an international 
character the benefits of which would inure to 
all maritime states. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does this declaration or posi- 
tion set forth in the aide memoire of Monday last 
differ in any way from the position declared in 
our behalf by Mr. Lodge in the Security Council 
in 54? * 

A. Well, I don’t have clear in my mind just 
what the °54 declaration is that you refer to. 


Q. Well, it was this Suez blockade particularly, 
and Mr. Lodge declared the position of this Gov- 
ernment in reference to that and to any other 
waters, or concluding with the phrase “to any 
waters outside the Canal,” and to the effect that 
neither party had the right to blockade that or 
to claim belligerent rights with respect to that, or 
waters outside the canal. 


Interconnection of Peace and Justice With Inter- 
national Law 

A. As I say, I don’t recall precisely what 
Ambassador Lodge said, so I prefer to have my 
statement stand on its own footing rather than 
to try to compare it with, or to see if it is in any 
way different from, what Ambassador Lodge said. 
But I would like to say this: I think that since 
the events of the last few months there has come 
about on the part of all of the nations and members 
of the United Nations a more lively realization of 
the interconnection of peace and justice and con- 
formity with international law. I have been con- 
stantly emphasizing this myself over the last 6 
months, and while I believe that the avoidance 
of the use of armed force is, you might say, a 
primary requirement, the exercise of self-restraint 
in that regard calls for the exercise of great vigi- 
lance and greater exertion than has been the case 
heretofore in trying to assure that other aspects 
of international law are complied with. I think 





‘ Ibid., Apr. 12, 1954, p. 569. 
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we are going through what may prove to be a very 
significant stage in the development of an inter- 
national order. And if the world can get through 
this present stage by liquidating the armed attack, 
and then following that with a more vigilant effort 
by the United Nations and its members to pre- 
serve and secure the satisfaction of other rights 
under international law, I think we will have 
made one of the great forward steps in history in 
the development of an international order. 

And to go back to your question as to whether 
what I say now corresponds with what Ambas- 
sador Lodge said before, I don’t know about that, 
but I do know this: that there is a far greater 
realization now than there was before 1954 of the 
importance of these two aspects—what I have 
often called the two sides of the coin—and that I 
believe that whereas, for example, the decision of 
the Security Council of 1951 that Israeli ships are 
entitled to go through the canal was allowed to be 
disregarded at that time, I think for the future 
there will be a greater effort to secure through the 
concerted influence of the nations of the world a 
compliance with such decisions embodying prin- 
ciples of right and justice than was the case 
heretofore. 


Q. Sir, does that belief include Russia and its 
satellites, like Hungary, that they will abide by the 
United Nations decisions? 


A. No, I'm afraid T have to say that there is no 
evidence, as yet, that the countries dominated by 
international communism show the regard and 
respect for international law which is felt by what 
we call the free world, that is, the nations not 
dominated by international communism. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in another area there has been 
some question of late that the United States has 
been trying to encourage tighter controls on trade 
with both the Communist bloc in Europe and es- 
pecially the Chinese Communists. Would you 
tell us whether or not we have made such an effort 
internationally to tighten restrictions? 


A. No, I can’t tell you any more than I think I 
said in my last press conference 2 weeks ago: that 
these matters are constantly a subject of con- 
sideration by the committees—the CoCom and the 
CurnCom Committees—which deal with these mat- 
ters. I think, particularly since the events in 
Hungary, that there is a disposition to try to 
tighten up somewhat the provisions of the CoCom, 
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which applied to the Soviet Union; the same may 
be true about the Cu1NCom. But it is only within 
the general area of policy which has already been 
agreed to. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, have you been able to take 
some time off in the past weeks from the Middle 
Eastern crisis to look into the Milton Eisenhower 
Committee of Presidential Representatives of 
Latin America, the work they are doing there 
now ? 


A. Well, I have not been able to give it as much 
attention as I would have liked. I have met with 
that group, including Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
about 10 days ago I think it was, and I have a good 
impression as to the work that is going on there. 
But I have not been able to follow it in detail. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us something 
about this new British proposal for reopening the 
Suez Canal? The British Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced it this morning. 


A. Well, there have been discussions going on in 
the United Nations under the guidance of Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold as to the conditions 
which might prevail upon the reopening of the 
canal, and he has sought, I believe, the views of 
Egypt and also the views of a number of the im- 
portant users of the canal. The United States 
has responded to that inquiry on his part, and I 
believe certain other countries have. And I think 
what has been reported there is merely a reflection 
of the interim processes of the Secretary-General 
trying to work this out. 


Q. Does this mean, sir, that the 18-nation Users 
Association idea now is on the shelf while this new 
proposal ts looked into? 


A. I do not know precisely what the recom- 
mendations—in fact, I don’t know at all—what the 
recommendations of the Secretary-General will 
finally be in this matter, whether or not they may 
involve the use of the Users Association. My im- 
pression is that, as far as the payment of tolls is 
concerned, it may involve another agency such as 
perhaps the World Bank or even the United 
Nations itself. But, as I say, that still is in the 
process of being worked out by the Secretary- 
General, and I wouldn’t want to preclude the pos- 
sibility that the Users Association might play a 
role there. 
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Israel’s Rights to Canal 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in light of what you said be- 
fore and in regard to this opening of the Suez 
Canal, you mentioned the fact that you had hoped 
that in the future such resolutions as the 1951 Se- 
curity Council resolution would be more imple- 
mented. In the event the canal is opened, will 
that resolution be implemented now with regard to 
Israel’s shipping? In other words, will there be 
an effort by the United Nations and by this coun- 
try to secure Israel’s rights to the canal? 


A. Well, again, I cannot forecast with certainty 
what other countries may do, but we interpret the 
six principles which were adopted by the Se- 
curity Council in October, unanimously, and 
agreed to by Egypt, as meaning what they say, 
namely, that there should be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimination and that 
the canal shall be insulated from the politics of 
any nation. We have no reason to assume that 
those principles will not be applied. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it not a fact that, when the 
Egyptians took physical control over the Straits of 
Tiran, they announced their intention of inter- 
cepting American ships 3 miles before they reach 
the straits? Will you describe their problem in de- 
tail? Does this not weaken our present declara- 
tion that the straits are an international waterway? 


A. Perhaps we have used the phrase here “inter- 
national waterway” a little bit loosely. It is at 
least more accurately expressed in the aide mem- 
oire which we gave. The Gulf of Aqaba itself 
comprehends international waters. As such, the 
right of access to it cannot, we believe, in inter- 
national law be denied as against the wishes of 
any one of the four littoral states. If the four 
littoral states which have boundaries upon the 
gulf should all agree that it should be closed, 
then it could be closed. Now, the entrance itself 
is less than 6 miles wide. However, it is a pas- 
sage to a body which comprehends international 
waters and as such cannot properly be closed to 
innocent passage. But states which hold the 
banks of the straits do have certain rights which 
are greater than if the passage itself was sufli- 
ciently wide so that it could not be comprehended 
within the generally accepted 3-mile limit on 
each side. 


° Tbid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, to clarify one point, ts tt our 
view that, once Israeli troops are withdrawn from 
Aqaba, Egypt would have no right to stop Israeli 
ships that are going to Elath? 


A. Yes, that is assuming they fall within the 
generally accepted definition of innocent passage. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I could not hear your answer, 


A. My answer was that there is no right to pre- 
vent the passage of Israeli ships, assuming that 
they are engaged in what is comprehended in 
international law by the term of innocent passage. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you define the dis- 
tinction that you make between this assurance that 
the United States Government has given its view 
and the guaranty for which Israel has asked of 
American support over the interests of Aqaba? 


Well, a guaranty given to another nation 
would be something which could not occur with- 
out authority from the Congress or by a treaty. 
The President has inherent power to use the forces 
of the United States to protect American ships 
and their rights all over the world. But he has no 
power, in my opinion, to use the forces of the 
United States on behalf of the vessels of another 
flag unless he is given that authority by some con- 
gressional resolution or by a treaty. 


U.S. Position on Recognition of Communist China 


Q. Mr. Secretary, yesterday Senator Green sug- 
gested that the United States might well recognize 
Communist China. Would you give us your com- 
ment on his views? 


A. Well, I think it is important that we 
shouldn’t forget too fast. We sometimes tend to 
forget too fast. We shouldn’t forget that the 
Chinese Communists have fought the United 
Nations, and the United States, in Korea and they 
are largely responsible for nearly 150,000 United 
States casualties; that that activity has only been 
suspended by an armistice and that the Chinese 
Communists have prevented the political settle- 
ment which was supposed to succeed the armistice 
after 6 months; that it has seized by force Tibet; 
that it has fomented, or did foment, the war in 
Indochina; that it today threatens to use force 
against Taiwan and the United States position 
there as a treaty partner of the Republic of China; 
that it holds in the vilest prison conditions 10 
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American citizens, 6 of whom are missionaries; 
and that it conducts a vicious campaign against 
the United States, and against the principles of 
the United Nations, wherever it can. Now in my 
opinion it is premature, to say the least, to begin 
to be talking about U.S. recognition of a regime 
of that character. May I say, is it not the case 
that Senator Green modified or partially with- 
drew his first statement ? 


Q. Didn’t he say “in time” or “eventually” ? 


A. I suppose that none of us are talking here in 
terms of eternity. (Laughter) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, earlier you said that the 
United States has not been negotiating with the 
Egyptian Government on this matter of innocent 
passage. Have we been in contact with the Egyp- 
tian Government, in direct contact through our 
Ambassador in Cairo, so that we might know what 
they are thinking about on this subject? 


A. There was a rather extended meeting which 
Ambassador Hare had with President Nasser, I 
think last week, but it merely involved an exchange 
of views, including matters which are of direct 
concern between Egypt and the United States. 
Of course, there are a number of matters in which 
we two are directly concerned. There is the ques- 
tion of certain Egyptian funds here that are 
frozen, and things of that sort, and, while there 
was a general discussion, it did not in any sense 
represent an effort by the United States to ne- 
gotiate with President Nasser on matters that are 
being dealt with by the Secretary-General. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us what, if any, 
action will be taken against William Worthy, the 
newspaper reporter who went to Communist 
China? 

A: No, I am sorry I haven’t yet the answer. 

Q. You were asked what would happen if an 
American ship went through the Straits of Tiran 
and there was an attempt to stop it, and you said 
you could not envisage that contingency. Did 
you mean by this you did not expect it to be 
stopped, or that no American ship would be sent 
through the straits? 

A. No, I expect that American ships will go 
through the straits, and I do not expect them to 
be stopped. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, General Wheeler, who is in 
charge of the clearing of the Suez Canal, is com- 
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plaining about delaying tactics of the Egyptian 
workers there, or the Egyptian Government. I 
was wondering whether you think that Egypt has 
the right to do this and whether anything will be 
done about it. 


A. I do not think that Egypt ought to practice 
delaying tactics about the opening of the canal. 
You will recall that this resolution I spoke of, of 
November 2, which put down certain things that 
were called for, and in a sense established an order 
of urgency, said that immediately upon a cease- 
fire steps should be taken to reopen the canal. 
By and large that effort has gone forward and has 
substantially reached completion. The United 
States would deplore it very much if at this stage 
there was noncompliance by Egypt with that 
aspect of the November 2 resolution. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you talked to Mr. Ollenhauer, 
the German opposition leader, yesterday. Were 
you impressed by Mr. Ollenhauer’s arguments? 


A. I would say this, that Mr. Ollenhauer was 
gracious enough to seek my views on various ques- 
tions rather than to try to impress me with his 
views, so that there did not occur this argumenta- 
tion that you refer to. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, to be more specific on sane- 
tions, there is a notice in the paper today that 
Senator Johnson has written you a letter as well 
as two dozen others of his colleagues asking speci- 
fically that the United States oppose any attempt 
to give sanction to punish Israel with sanctions. 
Now I would like to be specific and ask you, would 
the United States in any way favor economic sanc- 
tions against Israel, which I think is what would 
be most damaging to her general welfare? 


A. Well, I understand your desire that I be spe- 
cific, but I am afraid I am not in a position to be 
specific today. We are having, as I say, this meet- 
ing with the congressional leaders tomorrow on 
this subject, and I think it would be quite im- 
proper for me to seem to crystallize a specific U.S. 
position on a matter which we are going to discuss 
in an openminded way with the congressional 
leaders tomorrow. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Congressman Porter and 
Senator Morse of Oregon have said some time back 
that the State Department was not energetic 
enough in pursuing the investigation of the dis- 
appearance of an American flyer, Gerald Murphy, 
in the Dominican Republic. The Department 
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made public yesterday some report of the Domini- 
can Republic’s investigation on this case. I won- 
der if you are acquainted with the report and if 
you. believe that this closes the matter or if we are 
pursuing our representations to the Dominicans? 

A. Well, we are pursuing our inquiries. I have 
inquired within the last day or two about the state 
of the matter. We have received from the Do- 
minican Government a very voluminous lot of 
documents. I am told one of them is 100 pages 
long in Spanish. We only got them, I think, about 
a week ago, and we are in the process of going 


° Thid., Mar. 4, 1957, p. 349. 


Two-Way Streets Around the World 


by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 


I may say also the Department 
of Justice is itself making inquiry into the aspects 
of this matter which may have a domestic situs. 


through them. 


Q. Domestic what? 
A. Situs, s-i-t-u-s. 


Q. Would you care to comment on the recent 
naming of former Ambassador Gromyko as your 
opposite number in the Russian Government ? 


A. We have been opposite each other for quite 
a while, not in this precise capacity, but in a capac- 
ity that approaches it, so that I know him pretty 
well and I guess he knows me pretty well. 


Acting Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs ' 


As the spotlight of crisis moves restlessly about 
on the globe, it illuminates first one and then an- 
other dangerous situation of world politics. And 
in the bright light it is usually plain to all the 
spectators that they are looking not only at a po- 
litical situation but also at an economic situation. 
The affair of the Suez Canal, for example, reveals 
how oil and ocean routes and irrigation water can 
become mixed with considerations of national 
“orandeur” and personal prestige and national se- 
curity and colonialism and ideology. 

It is unfortunate that some people who can see 
very clearly the economic aspects of big upheavals 
and crises seem to have astigmatism when it comes 
to seeing the importance of day-to-day economic 
relations such as reciprocal trade and technical 
assistance. 

Yet the solid foundation supplied by day-to-day 
economic cooperation, bringing beneficial change 
without the agony of destructive crisis, is indis- 
pensable to our security and our well-being in a 





* Address made before the National Conference on In- 
ternational Economic and Social Development at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb. 12 (press release 62). 
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world that rushes from change to change with 
breathtaking speed. In modern life an economic 
“Fortress America” is no more conducive to our 
national interest than any other kind of “Fortress 
America.” This country cannot turn in upon it- 
self either militarily, politically, or economically, 
for a new kind of world now exists. 

Those of you who have read Zhe Education of 
Henry Adams, the autobiography of the great- 
grandson of President John Adams, may rememn- 
ber that Henry Adams came to the conclusion that 
Western man, between the 12th century and 
1900, moved from a unified society into multiplic- 
ity in an unbroken sequence and at a rapidly ac- 
celerating rate. Finishing his book in the first 
decade of the 20th century, Adams noted that 
the coal output of the world, in the form of uti- 
lized power, had approximately doubled every 1 
years between 1840 and 1900. Chemical power, 
electric power, and other forces were likewise ac- 
celerating. Both physical force and mental com- 
plexity were extending themselves on immense 
horizons. Adams believed that “As Nature de- 
veloped our hidden energies, they tended to be- 
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come destructive,” and he wrote that man “help- 
lessly groaned and shrieked and shuddered, but 
never for a single instant could stop.” 

Adams was convinced that the difficulties of 
education had gone on doubling with the coal out- 
put. He said that the movement toward multi- 
plicity, if prolonged one generation longer at the 
same rate of acceleration, “would require a new 
social mind.” And on top of all this, the discov- 
ery of radium led Adams to declare that an en- 
tirely new class of forces had appeared, plunging 
thought into “a new phase subject to new laws,” 
and that the mind, if it reacted successfully, 
“would need to jump.” 

Those words which have such a modern sound 
were written 50 years ago. I must leave it to 
philosophers, and perhaps to theologians, to judge 
the validity of Henry Adams’ theory of history 
and to predict where the law of acceleration, if 
valid, will ultimately lead us. But at least we 
must acknowledge that the acceleration of force 
and complexity has continued in the 20th century 
and that they have added to the problems of 
world affairs. If Adams stood aghast before the 
changes that ran past him in the 19th century, 
what would he say of atomic, jet-propelled, 
electronic 1957? 

I have mentioned Henry Adams to illustrate the 
dynamism of modern history. We will not serve 
the national interest by pretending to ourselves 
that life on this planet is the same as it was a 
hundred years ago, or even 10 years ago. Fur- 
ther, we know that change will continue into the 
future, and very likely at a rate even faster than 
at present. 

We need to do more than accept the inevitability 
of change; we need to base our thinking on it. 
We certainly do not despair over it, for we have 
faith in man’s ability to influence the course of 
change. It is true that we do not have the same 
unquestioning faith in automatic and inevitable 
progress that most Americans possessed in the 
19th century. Our serene and rosy view of the 
future has been shaken, and perhaps that is a 
good thing, so long as we have our courage, 
our energy, and our principles. We know, now, 
that man must earn his progress the hard way— 
and by progress I mean developing the mind of 
man to cope with the combination of physical and 
human forces that could engulf him. This is both 
the challenge and the hazard for the world of 
nations. 
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What is man’s best hope of coping with these 
forces? Though nobody has all the answers, I 
think we can say with certainty that it will not be 
done by nations going it alone. Maybe the mind 
of man has not yet “jumped,” but at least it has 
sensed the need for joining hands. And not the 
least encouraging aspect of world affairs today is 
that the strongest nation on earth has based its 
foreign policy on international cooperation. 

When I talk about the changing world around 
us, I am sure this audience knows that I am 
not referring only to events in other continents, 
though such events are tremendous. The chang- 
ing world is here, too, and you in this room 
helped make it change. Of all the historic global 
transformations of our era, one of the most signifi- 
sant is the explosive economic growth of the 
United States and the resulting rise of this coun- 
try to a towering position in world affairs. 

During the last two decades the American peo- 
ple have come to recognize their world power and 
their world responsibilities. And by and large 
they have understood that a nation with our 
strength and our tradition of respect for the in- 
dividual must use its great influence with full rec- 
ognition that the human individual is equally en- 
dowed with rights and worth and dignity whether 
he lives in the United States or anywhere else on 
earth. They have accepted the truth that without 
such recognition real cooperation is impossible and 
will be ineffective in solving the problems of 
humanity. 


“Abrasive Specifics’’ 


Most of us accept these big, solid, smooth gen- 
eralizations, but the rub comes when we get down 
to the abrasive specifics. And unfortunately 
there are some among us whose thinking has 
moved only part way and who on occasion act as 
if cooperation were a one-way street. 

For example, in international trade they want 
more exports but they balk at permitting more 
imports. 

They realize the vital importance of expanded 
trade to our security and our well-being, but they 
stop short of supporting more efficient interna- 
tional machinery for trade cooperation. 

They think that treaties of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation are fine when they guaran- 
tee our citizens full rights and privileges abroad 
but not so good when they protect the goods of an- 
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other country against discrimination in our own 
markets. 

They want other countries to improve the cli- 
mate for American private investment abroad, but 
they support state legislation that would prevent 
a private foreign firm from building an industrial 
plant on our soil. 

They have failed to grasp the principle that our 
mutual security program—including the economic 
parts of it—fosters our own security and pros- 
perity as well as the independence and well-being 
of other nations, and therefore they think that 
if another country is not properly grateful the 
program is a failure and should be thrown out 
the window. 

We all agree that free economic institutions 
offer greater promise of higher production and 
higher living standards than economies burdened 
by monopolies, restrictive business practices, and 
excessive governmental regulations. And, there- 
fore, it is the policy of the United States to en- 
courage free enterprise in the free world. But 
other countries have the right to determine their 
own forms of economic organization. What we 
want is for other peoples to have confidence in 
their innate capacities for economic progress 
through free institutions of their own. I empha- 
size “of their own,” for there are some who have 
not perceived the distinction and who consider 
foreigners beyond redemption if they do not 
forthwith adopt our system in toto regardless of 
their own political and economic conditions. 

A person may accept the realities of interna- 
tional cooperation in everything except the one 
small blind spot that appears in the vicinity of his 
own personal interest. 

But all the blind spots added up together are 
equivalent to considerable pressures that weaken 
the effectiveness of foreign policy and reduce the 
influence of the United States in world affairs. 

Now, blind spots are not confined to this country. 
Elsewhere in the free world there are people whose 
minds have not jumped to the realities of two-way 
cooperation. There are those overseas who think 
their governments are doing the United States a 
favor pure and simple by allowing us to have bases 
on their soil—bases which protect them as well as 
us. There are those who gaze upon our great eco- 
nomic strength and refuse to see that we have our 
problems too. There are those who imagine a re- 
versal of our entire trade policy in every change 
in a tariff rate; undiluted materialism in our pros- 
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perity ; and callous disregard of their rights when- 
ever we cannot grant them all the aid they may 
sincerely think they need. Let us frankly ac- 
knowledge here the existence of attitudes like these 


in other lands. But their existence is not a valid 
argument in support of one-way attitudes of our 
own. 

We must follow steadfastly and patiently the 
two-way streets of cooperation in our own far- 
sighted national interest in a world of crisis and 
accelerating change. 


Exchanging Technical Information 


Happily, the wisdom and the rewards of patient 
economic cooperation have by no means gone un- 
recognized. This is perhaps nowhere more evident 
than in the technical-cooperation and exchange 
programs that gird the free areas of the world 
today. The United States, through the efforts of 
private enterprise, through bilateral arrangements 
with our free partners, and through participation 
in international cooperative bodies, is one of the 
prime advocates of exchanging information and 
know-how among nations. 

In his second inaugural address, President 
Eisenhower said: 

... the American story of material progress has helped 
excite the longing of all needy peoples for some satisfac- 


tion of their human wants. These hopes that we have 
helped to inspire we can help to fulfill. 


The United States, in its own economic growth, 
relied on inventions and production techniques— 
yes, and capital—acquired from abroad. Money 
from France, then later the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and other sources was used to help 
build the imposing structure that has become our 
economy today. Even in the 20th century, crops 
and livestock of foreign origin have been trans- 
planted here. Old World thinkers and experi- 
menters have contributed immeasurably to our 
general education and knowledge, not only in our 
common heritage but in generation after genera- 
tion, to the present day. Our atomic energy plant, 
considered the most advanced on the face of the 
earth, was built by the combined efforts of Ameri- 
can and foreign scientists. These facts are some- 
times forgotten, but they never should be. 

In the years since World War II, the United 
States, with its economy booming and its home- 
land physically undamaged, has been in a unique 
position to spread beneficent techniques across na- 
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tional boundaries. Quite apart from the grants 
and loans made to other countries, we have admin- 
istered programs of technical cooperation desired 
by other governments. We did this in the know]- 
edge that, although technical skills cannot be 
absorbed at an equal rate in all places, they are 
in urgent demand practically everywhere. 

What techniques our people have shared with 
less developed countries, they have shared in a 
humanitarian spirit. But let it not be called char- 
ity, for the policy is based on a farsighted con- 
viction that we and the recipients would both 
benefit. 

Today I have neither the time nor the intention 
to make a comprehensive review of the worldwide 
technical-cooperation programs of the United 
States, much less a review of our foreign assist- 
ance programs as a whole, nor an adequate appreci- 
ation of the excellent work of some of our private 
organizations and foundations in this field. 

In the remaining minutes of my talk, I wish to 
do two things. 

One is to emphasize the fact that the United 
States has a basic, deep-seated, and continuing 
interest in the economic growth of other coun- 
tries, completely aside from the vital political 
problem of resisting communism. It was almost 
10 years ago that Henry L. Stimson wrote the 
following words: 

I do not mean to belittle the communist challenge. I 

only mean that the essential question is one which we 
should have to answer if there were not a communist 
alive. Can we make freedom and prosperity real in the 
present world? If we can, communism is no threat. If 
not, with or without communism, our own civilization 
would ultimately fail. 
That statement by Mr. Stimson is equally true 
today. Weseek the improvement of human living 
conditions not just to oppose something but be- 
cause it is a positive good. 

It is a positive good for the people whose lives 
are directly enriched, and for us, too, and for 
humanity in general. It helps the so-called under- 
developed peoples and the industrial societies as 
well. It promotes peaceful trade; it provides 
sources of materials which we ourselves need; it 
fosters international intercourse and understand- 
ing in a world that must have them. 

The old notion that was prevalent in earlier 
centuries that highly developed economies could 
not afford to help create other highly developed 
economies—supposedly competitive with their 
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own—is about as serviceable today as the horse- 
drawn streetcar. 


Technical Assistance Through U.N. 


The other thing I wish to do this morning is to 
make a few comments on the participation of the 
United States in multilateral programs of sharing 
technical skills. I shall talk about the multi- 
lateral approach not with any idea of minimizing 
the solid importance of our bilateral programs of 
economic and technical cooperation but because the 
bilateral programs will be more fully discussed by 
others on your program. I also speak of the 
multilateral approach with full awareness that 
there are certain types of multilateral programs 
that are still under consideration in the United 
Nations, and I wish to confine myself here to a 
group activity with which we have had experience 
for several years now: multilateral technical 
assistance. 

The United States has joined in the technical 
education process which the United Nations car- 
ries on through such specialized agencies as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International Labor 
Office, and the Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. And we are also associated with 
other international bodies which devote a con- 
siderable part of their efforts to the advancement 
of economic development through technical co- 
operation. The World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, though specialized agencies of 
the U.N., carry on separate activities in this field. 
The Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration, the Organization of American States, 
and the Colombo Plan—all sponsor technical 
cooperation. 

Never before have the resources of so many 
countries been mobilized for a worldwide coop- 
erative enterprise as in the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance. During 
the first 6 years of the program, experts were 
recruited from 77 countries to help provide tech- 
nical education in various forms. 

I am sure that most of you are familiar with 
the striking achievements of this program 
throughout the world. Many of you have visited 
countries where the program is working and have 
yourselves seen the benefits it is bringing to the 
peoples. 
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The elimination of dread diseases; better edu- 
cational facilities and advances in literacy: in- 
creased agricultural and industrial productivity ; 
improved government administration ; better road, 
rail, and air transportation—examples of such 
accomplishments can be cited on the basis of your 
own personal experiences. 

Rather than eulogizing, unnecessarily, a pro- 
gram which is generally regarded as one of the 
most successful endeavors of the United Nations 
system, I should like to mention a few current 
aspects of our own participation in that program. 

During the first 6 years of the Expanded Techni- 
‘al Assistance Program, the United States has 
exercised a position of leadership and has stead- 
fastly supported the stability and continuity of 
the program. We have contributed over these 
years about 55 percent of the $143 million in 
voluntary contributions by which it is financed, 
and our proportion has been gradually reduced 
from 60 percent to 50 percent. Our pledge for 
the calendar year 1957 is $15.5 million, subject 
to certain matching provisos, and we expect that 
our proportion of the total in 1957 will be some- 
what below 50 percent. 

In the Mutual Security Appropriation Act of 
1957, the Congress placed the proviso that the 
U.S. contribution to the 1958 program should not 
exceed 3314 percent of the total amount. This 
whole matter of national contributions poses diffi- 
cult problems. It was, of course, to be expected 
that the high percentage paid by the United States 
in the early years would be somewhat reduced 
and the share paid by other countries would be 
somewhat increased. The question is not that. 
The questions are: How fst can our percentage 
be reduced without bringing a setback for the 
program? What, ultimately, should our percent- 
age be? And by what methods does one calculate 
the appropriate share of any country? We have 
not yet found final answers to these questions. 

I am pleased to see that this afternoon you will 
take up the subject of “Economic Progress—A 
Forward Look,” and hear the views of distin- 
guished speakers on this matter. In a specific 
sense, and as it directly affects the U.N. Ex- 
panded Program, we too are giving thoughtful 
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consideration to “A Forward Look.” I refer to 
the title of the study made last May by the U.N.’s 
Technical Assistance Board,’ which was discussed 
last summer by the Economic and Social Council. 
The Secretary-General has requested all govern- 
ments which participate in the Expanded Pro- 
gram to comment on this study, which could have 
far-reaching implications for the future of the 
program. We shall be interested in hearing the 
conclusions which you may reach on this broad 
subject. 

Another aspect of the U.N. Expanded Program, 
which is and should be under more or less con- 
tinuous consideration, is its structure and adminis- 
tration. We do not regard this as static, and if 
constructive changes seem desirable we will study 
them. However, we think that the system of vol- 
untary contributions is presently the most practi- 
‘al and effective means of financing the program. 
The present method of programing—based on the 
recipient country, what it wants, and what it con- 
siders it needs for economic development—is ap- 
parently working to the general satisfaction of all 
participating countries and to that of the spe- 
cialized agencies as well. While we probably have 
not reached the millennium—no more in this field 
than any other—we must give careful study to 
any proposed changes to be sure that they are 
constructive. 

As between our multilateral and bilateral ap- 
proaches to technical cooperation, it is not a 
question of “either-or.” It is “both.” The ques- 
tions are “where,” and “how,” and “how much,” 
and “how fast.” 

One way or another, the principle of sharing 
technical skills has taken its place firmly in the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

We do not have the choice whether the world 
is going tochange. The world zs changing. Man’s 
choice is whether or not, as the world changes, 
human beings will arrive at just one crisis too 
many, or whether they will learn to pave their 
globe with two-way streets everywhere. 

In this, the mightiest construction project of 
all, let us never fail to do our part. 


7 U.N. doc. E/2885 and Corr. 1. 
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United States Foreign Relations: A Search for Perspective 


by William B. Macomber, Jr. 
Special Assistant to the Secretary * 


In the field of foreign relations it is a very 
difficult thing indeed to keep one’s sense of per- 
spective. It is difficult because the rush of daily 
events has a tendency to force our interest to 
developments and decisions of the moment. This 
is true even in relatively normal times. It is 
particularly true, I think you will agree, when 
we are confronted as we have been in recent months 
by a series of extraordinary and momentous events. 
Yet if we are properly to assess the constant 
developments in foreign relations we must—difli- 
cult as the task is—maintain a sense of perspective. 
Without it we are lost. We can neither fairly 
judge the impact of current developments nor 
plan successfully for the future. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that it might be 
useful today to back off from the drama of recent 
events and consider instead the broad course of 
our foreign relations. For me, at least, in my 
own search for perspective, I have found this a 
helpful, even essential, thing to do from time to 
time. With your permission, then, I would like 
to examine where on that course it seems to me 
we stand today, where we started from, how we 
got here, and where we may hope to proceed. 

As for the present, it can be rather succinctly 
put, I think. The essential fact is that the Soviet 
Communist world is showing stresses and strains. 
As a result we have entered an era which is so 
filled with promise and at the same time so fraught 
with peril that it must, by any standards, be con- 
sidered one of the crucial periods of history. 

To comprehend the significance of the present, 
however, we must first understand the past. 





1 Address made before the City Club of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on Feb. 2. 
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Growth of Soviet Power 


At the close of World War II, the free world, on 
a more or less fragmented basis, faced a Soviet 
Union greatly enhanced in its power position and 
displaying expansionist and predatory intentions. 
Its power position had resulted partly from its 
striking industrial progress accomplished in the 
course of the preceding 25 years. Primarily, 
however, this position was the result of World 
War II and the aftermath. In the wake of its 
armed forces, over 100 million people had been 
subjugated and their countries from Poland to 
Bulgaria made into satellites. A few years later, 
when the Communists achieved control of China, 
Soviet power was still further augmented. Asa 
result, the great central land mass from East Ger- 
many to the Pacific, and with it 800 million people, 
became Communist-controlled. The Soviet Union 
also had at its disposal fifth columns throughout 
the free world in the form of local (and sup- 
posedly national) Communist party organizations. 
In addition, Communist ideology had a substan- 
tial appeal to unwary peoples in certain economi- 
sally depressed areas throughout the world. 

As a result of all this, the Soviet military power 
base and potential for aggression was clearly 
enormous. 

The expansionist tendencies of the Soviet Union 
stemmed from three principal sources: missionary 
zeal derived from Marx and Lenin; old-fashioned 
imperialism ; and to some extent a genuine sense of 
insecurity. How far each of these elements con- 
tributed to Soviet motivation would be disputed 
by the experts. But, whatever their proportions, 
their result was an unmistakable drive to expand 
and to dominate other peoples. 
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In the face of this threat, what have the United 
States and the free world done? 

To begin with we have drawn a lesson from his- 
tory. This lesson teaches that wars generally 
begin as a result of miscalculation by the aggres- 
sors not only as to the reaction of the nation ag- 
gressed against but also as to the reaction of other 
nations whose positions may ultimately be affected 
by the aggression. If the Kaiser and Hitler, for 
example, could have known in advance that their 
aggressions would have brought against them the 
full force of the United States, it is quite possible 
that they might not have launched those aggres- 
sions. 


Political Warning System 


Hence the first task was to set up a political 
warning system designed to remove the possibility 
of Communist miscalculation. In Europe this 
work was begun on a major scale with the Nato 
alliance. The parties to this alliance, now 15 in 
number, represent an are of free countries in Eu- 


rope running from Norway and Denmark in the 


north to Greece and Turkey in the south and 
east—and also include the United States and 


Canada. They have served notice on the Soviet 
Union that each would consider an attack upon 
any one of their number as an attack on them all. 

In Asia, the United States has also entered into 
mutual security treaties with Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines, Japan, the Republic of Ko- 
rea, and the Republic of China on Taiwan. In 
addition, we are a member of Seato, the eight- 
power Manila Pact designed to insure the security 
of Southeast Asia. The total of these Asian ar- 
rangements constitutes a mutual security system 
extending from the Aleutian Islands in the north 
to the South Pacific. 

Other parts of the political warning system to 
the Soviet Union are the Balkan Alliance of 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia and the Baghdad 
Pact, which includes the “northern tier” countries 
of the Middle East—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pak- 
istan—as well as the United Kingdom. 

The proposed Middle East resolution? repre- 
sents an effort to bolster the system in that part of 
the world. We are spelling out a clear warning 
that the United States will not tolerate Soviet 
aggression in this area—although I do not wish 





“For text of the proposed resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 28, 1957, p. 128. 
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to imply that we are necessarily expecting any 
specific kind of military association with the na- 
tions there. 

The political warning system that I have been 
describing is not complete, and it is not perfect. 
Except, however, for certain countries of South 
Asia who chose neutralism, the gaps in this struc- 
ture surrounding the Communist world are be- 
coming pretty well closed. What has been set 
up is a worldwide warning system along the pe- 
riphery of the Soviet Communist world which pre- 
cludes the miscalculation that Red armies can be 
used to conquer free nations one by one. This 
has been done, as you know, despite enormous dif- 
ficulties. And it is a very great accomplishment 
indeed. 

I should perhaps add here that the regional ar- 
rangements which I have been describing are not 
inconsistent with our obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. On the contrary, they are made 





pursuant to what the United Nations Charter calls 
the “inherent right of collective self-defense.” 


Building Military and Economic Strength 


However, a political warning system in itself is | 
not enough. It must be backed up by military | 
power. Of course, it is a simple thing to agree 
that the free world must be militarily strong. 
How to build that strength is a complicated and 
technical matter. What portions of that strength 
are to be in the air, on the sea, on the ground? 
What emphasis is to be on defensive strength, 
what on offensive? What is needed in the way 
of conventional armament, what in the field of 
nuclear weapons? What specific military re- 
sponsibilities are to be borne by the United States! 
What are to be the responsibilities of the others | 
in the free world 4 | 

We have had constantly to wrestle with such | 
problems. But the general strategy which under- | 
lies the free world’s military strength by now is 
well established. We have sought to develop two 
kinds of defensive power. 

First, we have had to possess an atomic and nu- | 
clear retaliatory capacity on a scale which is suf- 
ficient to deter aggression. We have had to have 
that capacity not in the expectation of having to 
use it but in the hope that, because we have this 
capacity, we will never have to use it. 

We must also be prepared for local aggressions 
not involving the super weapons. The free world 
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must have conventional forces sufficient to deal 
with this type of aggression. In other words, the 
free world has sought to maintain a combined 
military strength sufficiently balanced, sufficiently 
flexible, and so deployed that it can deter or de- 
feat both big and little aggressions. 

The cost of such a system both to us and to our 
free-world partners has been very great. But 
it is a necessary premium on a peace insurance 
policy. Not to pay it would be suicide. And this 
premium payment, I think we all agree, is small 
in comparison to the costs of world war III. 

The principle which lies behind our economic 
program is also clear. No ally in the struggle to 
halt Communist expansion can be a stable and 
effective ally if its economy is in a seriously 
weakened condition—whether it is a result of the 
demands of its current military establishment, 
the disruption of past wars, or the fact that its 
economy is still only in the earliest stages of 
modern development. Furthermore, the Com- 
munist aggression is accomplished not only by 
overt force from without but also by subversion 
from within. To some extent local conventional 
military forces can guard against this danger. 
But as subversion thrives on economic disorder, 
so in the long run the most effective means of stop- 
ping this threat is to take steps to eliminate such 
disorder. 

A third step, closely connected with the first two 
I have been discussing, has been the United States 
economic aid program. This program has been 
designed to carry out three principal tasks: The 
first is to aid our allies, particularly those in areas 
of current hostile pressure who are unable through 
their own resources to build up and maintain their 
own military establishments to a strength which 
we and they think is necessary. Second, this pro- 
gram has been employed to restore the health of 
the economies of certain allies which were dis- 
rupted by the war and its aftermath. Third, this 
program seeks to develop economic health in some 
of the new nations of the world—neutral nations 
as well as those allied to us. 

The United States has played a leading role in 
the development of much of the worldwide system 
which now confronts the Soviet Communist bloc. 
But one of the great strengths of this system is the 
fact that it is not our work alone. The principle 
upon which we have proceeded is that this must be 
the creation of free partners, worked out on the 
basis of mutual agreement and mutual benefit. 
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And underlying all we have done has been a re- 
spect for the human right of dissent, which is 
another way of saying a respect for human dig- 
nity. Because this is so, the work has not always 
proceeded with the dispatch that we would wish. 
But what has been built is grounded on solid 
foundations. 

The Soviet Union, as everyone here knows, has 
not proceeded by this method. On the contrary 
it has proceeded by domination, by denying and 
subverting the national interests and independ- 
ence of its allies and by denying human dignity 
to the peoples of its orbit. The free world, there- 
fore, has long had reason to believe that it had 
assets inside the Soviet bloc as well as those which 
have been created externally along its periphery. 
For history has shown that nationalism and the 
desire for freedom and human dignity are forces 
in the world which cannot be frustrated and 
ignored indefinitely. 


Soviet ‘‘New Lock’’ 


In the process of developing a worldwide warn- 
ing system to the Soviet bloc, not all—as you 
know—has gone smoothly. There have been many 
setbacks and discouragements, and on one occasion, 
before the political warning system was developed 
to its present degree, we had in Korea to meet 
force with force. But the system has been success- 
ful, and the first great testimony to this was the 
policy gradually unveiled by the Soviet leaders in 
late 1954 and early 1955 and soon known as the 
“new look.” 

Now the Soviet leaders do not change a policy 
which is working. The simple fact is that in the 
face of the recently constructed free-world warn- 
ing system, the long-time Soviet policy of force 
and threat of force was no longer producing 
results. 

As a consequence, the Communist leaders 
decided that a new tactic must be attempted. 
That tactic consisted of seeking to win by guile, 
in a situation where they were no longer able to 
succeed by force. 

If this new tactic was to succeed, the first task 
of the Soviet leaders was to bring an aura of 
respectability to the methods and intentions of 
their regime. Only by doing this could they hope 
to dispel the distrust of an aroused world. And 
only by dispelling this distrust could they lower 
the free world’s guard. Hence they denounced 
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the evils of Stalinism. They deemphasized the 
use of violence and talked of peaceful coexistence. 
Instead of war, they offered economic aid. Tito, 
the hated symbol of national communism, was 
restored to grace. They made certain limited, but 
nonetheless marked, concessions to the individual, 
including a certain increased toleration of dissent. 

The “new look” presented new challenges to the 
non-Communist world more subtle than those pre- 
sented by the earlier policy and in some ways more 
difficult to deal with. There are, unfortunately, 
always people in the world who are willing to be- 
lieve a threat is gone, not because it is gone but be- 
cause they wish with all their hearts that it were. 
As a result, the “new look” carried with it the 
threat that the non-Communist world, lulled by a 
false sense of security, would in time replace unity 
and strength with disunity and weakness and thus 
become an easy prey for the Soviets—who, behind 
their facade of peaceful intentions, in fact retained 
both the desire and the military capacity for ag- 
gression. ‘ 

However, the “new look” had in it from the 
start certain inherent advantages to the free world. 
To begin with, the immediate threat of a major 
war receded. Tension was reduced and with it 
the constant threat that some accidental incident 
would touch off the holocaust. 

But an even more significant advantage in the 
long run was the fact that the “new look,” in an 
apparent concession to outside opinion, entailed 
to some slight extent a relaxation of the curbs on 
the forces of individualism and nationalism with- 
in the Soviet bloc, forces which had hitherto been 
ruthlessly repressed. Once set in motion, such 
forces are difficult to arrest and perhaps impos- 
sible to eradicate. And as long as they exist, they 
carry with them a potential for enormous change 
in any police state or captive empire. 


Free-World System Not Perfect 


Before looking at the consequences of the “new 
look” let me say one more word about the free- 
world system which brought about this dramatic 
reversal in Soviet policy. As I have indicated, 
this structure is far from perfect. Even without 
Soviet stimulation, divisive forces in the form of 
disputes and conflicts of interest are constantly at 
work within it and must constantly be dealt with. 
The nature of some of these divisive forces is such 
that they will not erupt while the Soviet threat is 
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immediate and apparent but only as the threat re- 
cedes or appears to recede. Other forces are such 
that they will operate even when the threat is ap- 
parent and immediate. 

The difficulties in the Middle East are an ex- 
ample of the latter category. The strife and dis- 
unity here, even before the Suez landings, have 
been a constant danger in that they threaten to 
weaken the strength of the free world and divert 
our energies and attentions from the main peril. 

The developments which have taken place since 
the unveiling of the “new look” are recent history 
and well known to youall. The new Soviet policy 
made a certain headway in the non-Communist 
world in that it stimulated the divisive tendencies 
to which I have alluded. Yet it has by no means 
destroyed the structure which was created. On 
the contrary that structure remains today a viable, 
going concern. 

And the fact that we must not lose sight of is 
that whatever gains have been made by the Soviets 
outside their bloc as a result of their new policy 
have been more than offset by the adverse develop- 
ments which have taken place within the bloc. 
The satellite unrest, the dramatic developments in 
Poland and Hungary, the rumored discontent 
within Russia itself have all served to weaken the 
military power of the Soviet bloc and its capacity 
for successful aggression. 

Formerly it was assumed that the Soviet leaders 
could count on satellite troops as well as their 
own. It would seem that this is no longer a safe 
assumption for the Soviets to proceed upon. 
Furthermore, not only have their satellite military 
resources been reduced but, to the extent that their 
own troops must be diverted to watch the satel- 
lites and their armies (and perhaps to an increas- 
ing degree their own people as well), to that ex- 
tent has Soviet military strength against the free 
world also been reduced. 

In addition the Communist parties in the free 
world, as a result of de-Stalinization, of the re- 
versal of policy toward Tito, of the develop- 
ments in Poland and particularly in Hungary, 
have become demoralized and seriously weakened. 
At the same time the brutal tactics in Hungary 
have opened the eyes of many people in the de- 
pressed areas of the world to the point where they 
are far less susceptible to Communist ideology and 
propaganda than they once were. Asa result the 
Soviet fifth-column weapon has also been greatly 


weakened. 
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Era of Peril and Promise 


At the beginning of my remarks today I said 
that we were now in an era which carried with it 
the twin possibilities of great peril and great 
promise. Let me first discuss the peril. 

The peril stems from this rather startling fact: 
The possibility of success in the struggle against 
Soviet power can, in its way, be almost as danger- 
ous for the free world as the prospect of failure. 
In the years that have followed World War II, 
Soviet thinking has been in terms of one day 
dominating the free world. Because of the de- 
velopments I have mentioned, for the first time 
the Soviets may be reaching a point where the 
problem presents itself in quite different terms. 
If the stresses and strains in their own world con- 
tinue, if the unity and strength of the free world 
are maintained, the moment may come when the 
Soviets will consider that their relative power 
position is deteriorating, and irrevocably deterio- 
rating, to the point where their very survival is 
jeopardized. This is a moment of supreme dan- 
ger. For it is at such a moment that a desperate 
leadership, fearing that delay will only further 
weaken their position, may stake everything on 
the gamble of attack. 

I do not say, of course, that the moment has 
come or that the Soviets are yet convinced that 
it is coming. They still have enormous military 
strength. They may think they can successfully 
suppress the unrest within their domain. They 
may believe that the recent dramatic division in 
the free world will continue. 

But, because we believe that the defenses of the 
free world will not become weakened by disunity 
and that the forces of unrest within the Soviet 
bloc cannot be indefinitely repressed, we must 
also assume that the moment I have spoken of 
is approaching. 

In the face of this, what course should we 
follow ? 

Clearly, two immediate tasks lie ahead. First, 
the free world must maintain and continually 
strengthen its warning system and the military 
and economic strength which lie behind it. The 
progress we have made is based on this system. 
To weaken it or abandon it at a moment when 
victory is possible would turn that possible victory 
into certain defeat. 

But at the same time we must make it clear 
what we mean by “victory.” We do not mean 
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the subjugation of Russia—any more than we 
seek the subjugation of any other nation. What 
we seek is a world where Russia and all other 
nations can live in peace with justice and security. 
In other words, we must make it absolutely clear 
to the Russian nation that we are not presenting 
them with a situation where, in the face of free- 
world unity and strength, they must fight or 
perish. We seek a Russian leadership which re- 
nounces expansionist goals and which is respon- 
sive to the just aspirations of its people. We seek 
a world where Communist aggression is im- 
possible. But at the same time we seek a world 
where the legitimate interests of the Russian na- 
tion are protected and secure. 

In this connection both President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles have already made it clear 
that, if the Soviets yield to the satellite desires for 
independence, we will not, in turn, attempt to 
draw these nations into alliance with ourselves. 
Speaking in Dallas recently, Secretary Dulles 
made the following declaration on this point :* 

Let me make this clear, beyond a possibility of doubt: 
The United States has no ulterior purpose in desiring the 
independence of the satellite countries. Our unadul- 
terated wish is that these peoples . . . should have 
sovereignty restored to them and that they should have 
governments of their own free choosing. We do not 
look upon these nations as potential military allies. We 
see them as friends and as part of a new and friendly 
and no longer divided Europe. 

What Secretary Dulles was saying, in effect, is 
that we do not seek the reestablishment of the old 
cordon sanitaire which was established following 
World War I along the immediate western borders 
of Russia and which would be offensive to any 
Russian government, Communist or otherwise. 

But avoidance of this situation in the future 
is not dependent solely on the intentions of the 
free world. Time is running out for the Soviet 
leadership. If they do not adjust soon to the de- 
sires of the satellite peoples—if they precipitate 
more Hungarys—they will reap a legacy of hatred 
in those areas which will lead to a spontaneous 
cordon sanitaire following the time when free- 
dom does come. It would be well for the Soviets 
to adjust now when, with the cooperation of the 
free world, this development of a cordon sanitaire 
could be prevented. 





* Ibid., Nov. 5, 1956, p. 695. 
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The Task Ahead 


If we are to successfully carry out the twofold 
objectives I have described—maintaining our 
strength and making clear our objective—there 
are certain things, it seems to me, which as a peo- 
ple we must do. 

To begin with, we must have an exact under- 
standing of the free-world warning system and 
of the importance of its military and economic 
components. We must be prepared to make the 
sacrifices necessary to preserve and strengthen 
this overall system. These sacrifices are not small. 
They entail an unmistakable willingness to fight if 
the Communists send forces against any part of 
that system. And they involve continued finan- 
cial burdens to preserve the military strength and 
economic health and development of the free 
world. This financial commitment must be wisely 
and carefully made so that our economic resources 
are not depleted—but it must be made. One 
thing is certain: Peace will never become assured 
if we are willing only in time of war to make 
our great sacrifices and greatest efforts. 

Secondly, we must seek to preserve the moral 
position of the free world; for this, and not just 
fear, must be the cement which holds us together. 
Furthermore, in the long run this will constitute 
the best hope for all those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to believe and accept our assurances. This 
means that we must never cease our efforts to 
protect human dignity. It also means that, while 
we will use force to oppose aggression, we and 
the free world must seek to renounce it as a means 
of accomplishing all other objectives either in 
relation to the Soviet Union or to the settling of 
differences which spring up within the free world 
itself. 

Finally, we must be able to deal intelligently 
with the disputes and conflicting interests which 
tend to divide and weaken the free world. We 
must always understand that, if such divisive 
forces are not dealt with and reconciled, our 
strength may be dissipated and we will be in great 
peril. But we must not feel that we have to 
insert ourselves (as some would have us do) into 
every conflict which develops among our friends 
about the free world. We have neither the will 
nor the ability nor the mandate to do so. Neither 
should we be dismayed because these conflicts 
exist, for they are natural to a society of free 
nations. Many of them can be settled by the par- 
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It is only when it 
becomes apparent that a problem will persist and 
carry with it a serious threat to free-world unity 
that we need concern ourselves directly with it. 


ties immediately involved. 


We must also remember this. When such in- 
stances do arise, the problems involved are com- 
plicated and extremely difficult of solution. Often 
they have diverse and conflicting ramifications 
which extend, literally, around the globe. If this 
were not so, solutions would in most cases have 
been reached long ago and the problems would 
not have come to public notice. We must, there- 
fore, resist the human desire to simplify these 
problems and seize on simple pat solutions. 
Instead, we must have the patience to seek out 
all the facts and the wisdom to understand the 
conflicting ramifications. Only then can we hope 
to reach balanced and constructive solutions. 


Opportunity for a Just Peace 


Now, if we can do all these things, what of the 
other opportunity of this era which is upon us? 
If we can avoid the peril, what is the promise 
which lies ahead ? 

It is no less than this: It is the opportunity to 
achieve what man has never yet achieved—a 
sustained and just peace in the world. 

Why is this true? It is true because we have 
evolved a strategy and a strength which, if we 
have the perseverance to maintain and the wis- 
dom properly to apply it, can lead to the liquida- 
tion without war of the threat posed by the Soviet 
bloc to the free world. That we shall do so is by no 
means a certainty, but as a possibility it exists to 
a greater degree than at any time since the threat 
arose. For the forces of transition are at work, 
and we are seeing, in their initial stages, develop- 
ments which can one day transform the Com- 
munist world into countries with which we can 
live in security and in peace. 

But let me make this point also. Even if we 
accomplish this great objective, our work will not 
have ended. We must not make the mistake we 
have so often made in the past in our quest for 
peace. We must not think in terms of one last 
effort—one last battle—to achieve our goal. 

Human nature, and the nature of nations, will 
not change overnight. Many of the problems and 
conflicts in what is now the free world will loom 
larger because the common threat is gone. Some 
problems with the countries which now make up 
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the Soviet Communist bloc will remain. There is 
always the threat that a new predatory nation or 
group of nations will arise. 

We will, however, have eliminated the most 
pressing and immediate threat to our peace and 
security. We will also have achieved a breathing 
spell in which to build a world where future prob- 
lems may be resolved in peace, where aggression 
will be impractical and obsolete. 

Here, too, the chances for success exist. The 
need for such a world is more apparent than it 
has ever been before. The fundamental ingre- 
dients for such a world are better understood than 
ever before. 

The ingredients are these: 

There must be an overwhelming repugnance of 
war and 4 rejection of it as a permissible instru- 
ment of national policy by the great majority of 
the nations. 

A system must be established whereby the inter- 
national conduct of nations and the settlement of 
their differences are subject to the rule of law. 

This system must allow for peaceful change. 
Too often in the past, systems to preserve the peace 
have in fact been systems to preserve the status 
quo. Change is, and will always be, inherent in 
international life. Any system effectively de- 
signed to keep the peace must take this into 
account. 

Some progress has been made toward the estab- 
lishment of each of these ingredients. People 
now are infinitely more opposed to war than they 
were 100, or 50, or even 15 years ago. The de- 
velopment of the United Nations marks a definite 
forward step in the concept of the rule of law 
among nations. The peaceful emergence of a 
number of new sovereign nations since the close of 
World War IT shows that even now some peaceful 
change is possible. 

However, this is but a beginning. Much needs 
to be done before these ingredients are established 
to the point where they can serve as reliable guar- 
anties to a peaceful world. In fact, the work will 
never end. For, once established, these ingre- 
dients must be forever strengthened and main- 
tained. 

The thoughts I have expressed have been of 
use to me in my own search for a useable perspec- 
tive and frame of reference in which to think 
about the problems in foreign relations which con- 
stantly confront us. It is my hope that they will 
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also be of some slight help to you, and it is in this 
spirit that they have been offered. 

I would add only this. It is not by choice that 
we live in an era when the potentialities for peril 
and promise exist to a degree perhaps hitherto 
unparalleled in human experience. If we had 
that choice, we might have willed to other men in 
other times this awesome responsibility. But his- 
tory has decreed this role to us. We cannot es- 
cape it. We must, therefore, summon in their 
highest degree our powers of understanding, re- 
straint, sacrifice, and courage. For on how we 
perform our role in the days and years ahead will 
depend not only our own fate but the fate of 
generations to come. 


Mr. Truman Declines Invitations 
to Ceremonies in Greece and Turkey 


Press release 77 dated February 19 

Following is an exchange of communications 
between former President Harry S. Truman and 
Secretary Dulles concerning the possibility of Mr. 
Truman’s attending special ceremonies marking 
the tenth anniversary of the Truman Doctrine. 


Secretary Dulles’ Letter 
Fesruary 12, 1957 


Dear Mr. Present: It was a pleasure to speak 
with you last night on the telephone. 

President Eisenhower and I both hope that you 
will be able to accept invitations of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments to attend the special cere- 
monies marking the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Truman Doctrine which will be held in Athens and 
Ankara during the week of March 10. As you 
know, both Governments have advised us in- 
formally that they wish to extend you formal in- 
vitations to attend the ceremonies if you would be 
able to do so. If it is possible for you to accept 
these invitations, the President would wish to 
arrange suitable transportation for you and Mrs. 
Truman. In Athens and Ankara you would, of 
course, be state guests of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments. 

I believe your attendance at the ceremonies 
would contribute significantly to their success and 
the further development of close relations among 
the United States, Greece, and Turkey. Your 
presence would also symbolize the importance this 
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country still attaches to the principles you enunci- 
ated ten years ago in initiating the Greek-Turkish 
aid program. 

If your decision is favorable, I will immediately 
inform the Greek and Turkish Governments and 
also arrange for a State Department officer to get 
in touch with you or your representative to work 
out the details of the trip. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun Foster DULLES 


The Honorable 
Harry S. Truman, 
Islamorada, Florida. 


Mr. Truman’s Reply 
IstamorapA, Fioriwa, February 16 


Honorable Joun Foster DuLies 
Secretary of State 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In reply to yours of the 
12th instant I am very sorry to be compelled to 
refuse the invitations to visit Greece and Turkey. 
The information which you sent me arrived too 
late for me to arrange my affairs and other com- 
mitments so as to leave in time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


Eximbank Loan to Argentina 
for Transportation Equipment 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on February 15 the signing on that day 
of a Joan agreement for $56,155,000 with the Re- 
public of Argentina to assist in the purchase in the 
United States of transportation equipment for 
that country. The agreement was signed for the 
United States by Samuel C. Waugh, President of 
the Export-Import Bank, and for Argentina by 
Adolfo A. Vicchi, the Argentine Ambassador. 

The loan will be drawn under the $100 million 
line of credit authorized to Argentina by the 
Export-Import Bank on September 18, 1956. Its 
purpose is to assist in procuring in the United 
States for export to Argentina machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, and services required to meet emer- 
gency transportation needs of Argentina. These 
purchases will include 150 Diesel locomotives, 
freight cars, ballast cars, signal equipment, rails 
for rehabilitation of roadbeds, equipment for 
repair shops, tug-boats, and highway equipment. 
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Record Number of Visas 
Issued in Fiscal 1956 


Press release 60 dated February 11 


Immigrant visas issued in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last totaled 332,499, a record since World 
War II, Scott McLeod, State Department Admin- 
istrator for Security and Consular Affairs, an- 
nounced on February 11. Mr. McLeod explained 
that most of the increase in visas for immigrants 
was caused by the Refugee Relief Act, which ex- 
pired on December 31, 1956. Hungarian refugees 
totaling 6,200 who were granted visas are included 
in this total. 

A record was also set for the total number of 
visas, including those for visitors, issued in fiscal 
1956. In all, 828,586 immigrant and visitor visas 
were issued, as against 689,909 in fiscal 1955, which 
also set a record. The number of visas issued and 
revalidated for visitors to the United States, many 
of whom can use them for 4 years instead of the 
previous 2, increased 51,049 over fiscal 1955. 

The number of quota immigrants was up over 
5,000 from fiscal 1955. 

Mr. McLeod noted that on June 30, 1955, the 
State Department extended from 2 to 4 years the 
maximum validity of nonimmigrant visas for 
aliens whose countries extend similar treatment to 
American citizens. More than 50 countries have 
now joined with the United States in extending 
reciprocal treatment to visitors under this pro- 
gram to facilitate travel. 


IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


Fiscal Year 1956 























Immigrant visas issued 
Country Annual Total 
quota 
Quota! | Nonquota 

Afghanistan. . .. 100 7 1 8 
Albania. .... 100 77 7 84 
Angora ..... ROS we Bde eS oe Siete 
Arabian Peninsula . 100 2 1 3 
Argentina. . ... ae ee 1, 424 1, 424 
Asia Pacific 

Triangle .... 100 58 1 59 
Australia... .. 100 72 261 333 
ic) 1, 405 | 1, 335 861 2, 196 
Belgium ..... 1, 297 | 1, 247 93 1, 340 

Belgian Congo .}.... 11 1 12 
Bnntan. ... . « US eee, Saleen saner eke 
BOWER. 2 2 2s a ee | ee 309 309 
LO} eS eer 1, 117 1, 117 
Bulgaria ..... 100 44 13 57 
SUNITA. go Os ign ag 100 53 6 59 
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IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD—Continued WORLD—Continued 
Fiscal Year 1956 Fiscal Year 1956 
i Immigrant visas issued 
~~ Country ioe apie eapinonccees Total Country — : Total 
; orld = Quota! | Nonquota rn Quota! | Nonquota 
(min- 
» an- Cambodia. .... MOONS Se We is & & emhetes Great Britian—Con. 
1ined Cameroons Seychelles . . . be aN 7) ea 2 
(British) . . . . POON ec We ca ke Siw Gh Sierra Leone . nese 45 9 : 10 
rants Cameroons Singapore . eas 19 19 
h ex- (Prench) . :. ; 2) |, | es ae” Proms Somaliland Pro- 
Canada. .... era | eee 30, 769 | 30, 769 tectorate. . . pee ks 1 1 2 
igees CEE 20 | es are 2 2 Southern 
uded EVAO 6. 85 sr Sie 100 iL (2) | Perc 17 Rhodesia ere i: | Aaa 18 
MS ec Aire aii wed, 446 446 Sudan, Anglo- 
| ell oe 100 37 1, 731 1, 770 Egyptian . . aber | ae 28 
or of Chinese (Racial). . 105 MG! os aScs 46 ‘Trinidad. . . . ates 89 120 209 
Colombia. .... bo ato cage: ig 1, 684 1, 684 Uganda .... ets 8 1 
fiscal SS ee a, eee 533 533 Windward 
visas Cen Sr Wey ecoee 15, 532 | 15, 532 Islands ... shat 92 53 145 
: Czechoslovakia . .| 2,859] 1, 385 387 1, 772 Greece. ..... 308 110 1, 366 1, 476 
hich Danie... 6. 100 47 31 78 Guatemala. ... Pee er cere 606 606 
d Denmark. .... 1,175 | 1, 158 224 1, 382 Be re erties Ara 665 665 
an Dominican Honduras .... ae Uae 609 609 
nanv MEGDUHO? 5 i. oil gs aSaarl Boe 917 917 Hungary, ... ; 865 363 145 508 
: MAT hs Sy 5, Ses ho “Sas Seas 795 795 Iceland: . . 4. 100 97 52 149 
fthe | Egypt ...... 100 79 85 164 India. ..... 100 72 99 171 
MSPIVAGOE sg. hfs ok evel & doe 515 515 Indonesia .... 100 89 25 114 
Pevonin. << : . 115 54 35 89 a 100 59 49 108 
over PUMODIA 5s ss. 100 10 1 1l 0 re 100 88 35 123 
Vt E (i 566 546 84 630 Ireland ..... | 17,756 | 6,426 77 6, 503 
France... i. «| 38,069 | 2) 827 1,603 | 4, 480 HSERCLY 3. amis 3s 100 70 149 219 
the Algeria. .... Neel eae 3 1 4 Italy ee 5, 645 | 5, 447 5, 190 | 10, 637 
French Guiana.|..../... 1 1 CM bes es 185 79 5,176 | 5, 255 
s the French West JOrGan. .. « « « 100 97 91 188 
for i? a ae Sie 2 3 5 WSOKGR: cc 4s Ss 8 100 36 286 322 
Guadeloupe... .].... 53 7 60 Kuwait. kp Se Meee eas aoa lease anew teeta eats 
nt to Madagascar . a eee 2 2 MTOR 6. 5 cst Sey 0 001 aoe, ae eee 
h Mrarunique .. .). . . . Lo Sr 15 re 235 111 31 142 
ave New Caledonia .|... . >; Soe 4 Lebanon ..... 100 86 221 307 
dine Mocanie. 2...) swe i ne 4 BiberIa.. «4 ses 100 YD 42 
sa Pierre and ae 100 od 79 
pro- Miquelon. ..].... BRAS geared 2 Liechtenstein . . . 100 Geb 5 ae 6 
Somaliland Lithiania,. . .. . 384 178 62 240 
(ireneh): «0-2 6-s ars NPA 7c. tes eed 1 Luxembourg .. . 100 56 21 77 
Tunisia. ... . Be ais 100 13 113 Mexico. 2... +. «~~ «=| 6b,o¢0" 650500 
\TIC Germany... . . | 25, 814 |25, 311 8, 145 | 33, 456 Monaco ..... 100 ON s.  eus 20 
THE Great Britain. . . | 65, 361 21, 534 1, 686 | 23, 220 Morocco... . .« 100 98 97 195 
BOCN 2 2 6 i Sis & oS ee 33 Museat. ..... NGO: 2 i how) acs ah 
Bahamas ... cree S 94 197 291 UN) re TOON. ec She wo ol wae 
Barbados .. . ears 95 144 239 NGPA sc sk sw ROOM a cet asl ves ie dobaettben a uteere 
— Bechuanaland . |... 2 ee 1 Netherlands. . 3, 136 | 3, 008 427 | 3, 435 
-Bermuda ... Ses 77 3 80 Netherlands W est 
ones British Guiana . See 95 31 126 tnciese. ss. bw 2) eee 15 69 
British Honduras. YAS 99 34 133 Sith care 30 14 44 
Cyprus Bwch | 98 35 133 New Guinea ... 100 Dials vale. sears ?- 
a= Falkland Islands . ee a ae ee 1 New Zealand .. . 100 94 58 152 
8 2 ae eet B Btls a. as 3 Nitane tine sca Gib. Score “ixedioecs 1, 251 1, 251 
84 Gambia... . a hl 4 Norway. .... .| 2,364 | 2, 308 191 2, 499 
Gibraltar .. . Ses 5 45 1 46 Pacific Islands. . . 100 64 32 96 
“i. Gold Coast .. ee 13 1 14 Pakistan ..... 100 84 26 110 
424 Hong Kong . . ae ae 100 6 106 Palestine ..... 100 89 21 110 
’ Jamaica... . Sh S 50 654 704 ADAIR kes ole 6 60 Srulhme ad, <a 1, 673 1, 673 
59 Kenya. . Pes & 5 3 8 BEACUAY 6 sf cc: fy oc. on etic. 5/ i 49 49 
333 Leoward Islands : nee 80 51 131 GHAI ess 5: isso Silos vate IGE Seceaee 774 774 
196 Malaya... nS 11 2 13 Philippines . . . . 100 47 1, 731 1, 778 
9 340 Te a 99 97 196 POMMGe. -. 5 as 6, 488 | 3, 062 568 3, 630 
2 Mauritius . . . oe 3 5 1 6 Portugal ..... 438 413 923 | 1, 336 
Nigeria : 9 2 11 ADGOIR . . « . « Pei Ser ea Mite ow eg 1 1 
* 309 Northern Cape Verde. ..|.... 8 65 73 
117 _ Rhodesia ae Bee Oils wit ss 9 India, Portuguese.|. . .. |... . 1 1 
37 Nyasaland . 1 ‘ 1 NVACAUN st ots. Ie oon cs 1 2 3 
59 St. Helena. . . 1 1 Ruanda-Urundi . . ROWE ss ent Rh 2S ee vt Wate eles a 
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Fiscal Year 1956 Fiscal Year 1956 
Immigrant visas issued Immigrant visas issued 
Country Annual Total County Annual Total 
quota quota 
Quota! | Nonquota Quota! | Nonquota 

Rumania. . .. -» 289 113 149 262 Viet--Nam..... 100 24 4 28 
Samoa, Western. . 100 20 9 29 a ee 100 Ce eo 69 
San Marino... . 100 OS See 100 Wogoslavia. .. . . 933 436 516 952 
Saudi Arabia .. . 100 BEES oes. 55 & 1 
Somaliland... . 100 JS Soe 1 Total... . .{/154, 657 |86, 449 |? 161,807 |248, 256 
South West Africa . 100 Lp eae ee 1 Issued under the 
Cn A a 250 119 698 817 Refugee Relief 
WERE: oc 5. se 3, 295 | 1, 913 54 1, 967 Act of 1953, a 
Switzerland. . . .}| 1,698 | 1, 666 161 1, 827 amended. ... |... . | + « «| 84,243 | 84, 243 
Lag oer 100 80 57 137 
Tanganyika. ... 100 8 2 10 Grand total 246, 050 |332, 499 
(oo ae 100 14 4 18 
Togoland, British . LUOS ares 8 eS eee 
Togoland, French . JLUS Re: Seer, Sierra 1 Figures represent quota visas issued and do not include 
ANSeSte . 4 5 5s 100 48 rf 55 quota numbers allotted or charged against the quota 
re 225 85 171 256 pursuant to Section 19 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
Union of South February 5, 1917, as amended, Section 4 of the Displaced 

ECR. oa) es -w 100 93 64 157 Persons Act of 1948, as amended, Section 245 of the Immi- 
0. 38,8; R. ; 2, 697 | 1, 248 148 1, 396 gration and Nationality Act, and Special Acts of Congress, 
RURIRUIBY . << » wees aa 67 67 2 Includes 32 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 
Vemprmelan 2 5. she oo oben eo 487 487 83d Congress—2d Session. 
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Fiscal Years 1946 thru 1956 











Immigrant Visas Nonimmi- 
Fiscal Year Total grant Nonimmigrant Total Grand Total 
Visas Revalida- 
Quota! Nonquota tions 

SED eis bo, cf Giese & 37, 083 47, 327 84, 410 247, 672 5, 306 252, 978 337, 388 
See Se oh owe Ss i we 78, 873 66, 844 145, 717 313, 279 32 313, 311 459, 028 
1 Pe ee ee eee 93, 222 72, 869 166, 091 309, 730 2, 164 311, 894 477, 985 
REM MMS Ais) gt eG; or rar Bi oo ® 133, 839 + 70, 096 203, 935 261, 071 7, 487 268, 558 472, 493 
SEEPS GM een) wi eat eye. © 205, 365 4 63, 541 268, 906 242, 784 11, 199 253, 983 522, 889 
SUES Be SE. Ge we e170, 166 61, 137 231, 303 271, 706 23, 108 294, 814 526, 117 
SS ers S eS ees £ 180, 660 b 88, 286 268, 946 318, 872 21, 017 339, 889 608, 835 
Pe exe is eo Se i 87, 211 94, 306 181, 517 349, 388 11, 990 361, 378 542, 895 
1954 i 86, 356 k 122, 866 209, 222 399, 994 18, 197 418, 191 627, 413 
ETD Re nm ci asia. Sees ie 81, 027 1163, 844 244, 871 420, 095 24, 943 445, 038 689, 909 
RMD state piaedis) ©) ehiensi.os Kae 86, 449 m 246, 050 332, 499 425, 421 70, 666 496, 087 828, 586 


























1 Does not include 19 (c) cases, special acts of Congress, adjustments, Section 245 and Section 4 cases. 

® Includes 55,639 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

b Includes 339 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the DisplacedPersons Act of 1948, as amended. 

¢ Includes 131,901 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

4 Includes 261 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

¢ Includes 104,571 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

f Includes 747 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

« Includes 106,497 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

» Includes 3,037 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

i Includes 459 (sheepherders) quota visas issued under Public Law 307 (82d Congress) and 5,089 cases of aliens who 
enjoyed a preference under Section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

i Includes 5,722 cases of aliens who enjoyed a preference under Section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 


as amended. 


k Includes 500 nonquota visas issued to orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Congress) and 5,633 nonquota visas 
issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

' Includes 353 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders) 83d Congress—2d Session and 32,009 
nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

™ Includes 32 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders) 83d Congress—2d Session and 84,243 


visas issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 


Source: Visa Office, Department of State—1/10/57 
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General Assembly Action 
on Algerian Question 


The General Assembly’s Committee I (Political 
and Security) on February 13 adopted a six-power 
resolution and a three-power resolution on the 
question of Algeria. Since neither resolution re- 
ceived the two-thirds majority which would have 
been required for adoption in plenary, the nine 
sponsors jointly introduced a new proposal, which 
the Assembly adopted unanimously on February 
15. France did not participate in the voting in 
either the Committee or the plenary, in accordance 
with its stated position concerning the Assembly’s 
competence in the matter. 

Following are texts of statements made by U.S. 
Representative Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in Com- 
mittee I and by US. Representative James J. 
Wadsworth in plenary, the two Committee I reso- 
lutions, and the proposal adopted by the plenary. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, FEBRU- 
ARY 6 


U.S. delegation press release 2609 


The United States welcomes France’s decision 
to discuss with the members of this Assembly its 
intentions and plans with respect to Algeria. This 
discussion should lead to a greater understanding 
of this complicated problem and should contribute 
to a just and peaceful solution. We trust that it 
will do so. 

We welcome particularly those statements of the 
French delegate [Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau ]—in a speech, I might say, which was note- 
worthy for its constructive and imaginative con- 
tent—which affirmed France’s willingness to con- 
clude a cease-fire without prior conditions and 
without reprisals. 

We welcome also France’s intention to hold gen- 
eral elections by universal suffrage within 90 days 
of a cease-fire and then to work out with the 
elected representatives a new structure for Al- 
geria. If the program outlined by the Foreign 
Minister of France can be put into effect promptly, 
a significant step forward will have been taken. 
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There are clearly differences of opinion here as 
to what would ultimately constitute a satisfactory 
settlement of the Algerian problem. There are, 
however, two immediate considerations which 
seem to be fundamental: 

First, that violence and bloodshed in Algeria 
cease. 

Second, that a situation be created permitting 
the inhabitants of Algeria to elect representatives 
to work out with the French Government a solu- 
tion which would satisfy the aspirations of all the 
people of Algeria. It is clearly not easy to find 
such a solution, and no solution is possible without 
the utmost good faith and exercise of restraint and 
statesmanship by all concerned. 

The United States is opposed to any action 
which seems unlikely to make a contribution to a 
solution of the Algerian problem and which might 
in fact be harmful to the prospects of a peaceful 
settlement. For this reason, Mr. Chairman, the 
United States opposes the adoption of the 18- 
power resolution before us [U.N. doc. A/C.1/ 
L.165]2 

We are also opposed to proposals which we be- 
lieve constitute intervention in matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of France. Pro- 
posals which constitute intervention in domestic 
affairs could, if applied indiscriminately in this 
organization, destroy the United Nations. The 
application of such proposals to ourselves as 
sovereign nations is something which we can all 
ponder both as regards our reactions as sovereign 
nations and as regards the effect of such applica- 
tion on the United Nations. 

We should, Mr. Chairman, above all, avoid ac- 
tion which might hamper the achievement of the 


*In the voting on Feb. 13, both operative paragraphs of 
the 18-power draft were rejected by a 1-vote margin and 
the proposal as a whole therefore did not come to a vote. 
The rejected paragraphs would have requested France 
“to respond to the desire of the people of Algeria to exer- 
cise their fundamental right of self-determination” and 
would have invited France and the people of Algeria “to 
enter into immediate negotiations with a view to the 
cessation of hostilities and the peaceful settlement of their 
differences in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 
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cease-fire and the carrying out of a program which 
appears to offer a reasonable prospect of advanc- 
ing an Algerian settlement. 

There must surely be no external interference 
in Algerian affairs from any quarter. Such ac- 
tions are bound to jead to an increase in tension 
and violence there. Peace and progress in the 
area require the positive cooperation of us all, and 
that means abstention from any acts which can 
affect adversely the security and stability of the 
peoples and nations of that part of the world. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, it seems to us that 
the French program for a cease-fire, for elections, 
and for consultation with the elected representa- 
tives marks a significant and a hopeful forward 
step. It holds out to the world the prospect of 
peaceful evolution which should be helpful to 
all. We must, at the very least, do nothing here 
at the United Nations which will interfere with 
that evolution. We believe that true progress can 
only be made on the spot and that if there is no 
outside interference such progress will take place, 
and with great advantage to all humanity. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, FEBRU- 
ARY 12 


U.S. delegation press release 2611 


I have been asked questions by a number of 
members concerning the United States position on 
the resolution introduced by Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. Accordingly, I wish to make 
this statement : 

While acknowledging the good and helpful 
motives which actuated the authors of this resolu- 
tion, the United States, for the same reasons given 
earlier with respect to the 18-power resolution, 
opposes its adoption. 

The United States will vote in favor of the 
resolution submitted by Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Italy, and Peru. It 
seems logical to us to conclude the Committee’s 
discussion with the adoption of this resolution. 

The United States attaches the greatest impor- 
tance to the cessation of bloodshed and the achieve- 
ment of a just and peaceful setilement as soon as 
possible in Algeria. 

We think it is important—and of considerable 
significance—that France, in spite of the fact that 
it does not recognize the Assembly’s competence, 
has seen fit not only to participate in this discus- 
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sion but to explain in detail its proposals with 
respect to Algeria. We believe that we should 
avoid any action here which would complicate or 
make more difficult the task of achieving a solu- 
tion in Algeria which is just, reasonable, and 
which is of good promise for the future. 

The United States believes that France, in the 
circumstances, should be given the opportunity 
to work out the future status of Algeria with the 
duly elected Algerian representatives, as M. Mollet 
has indicated the French Government desires to 
do. 

Having taken this decision, we believe that it 
logically follows that we should conclude this dis- 
cussion by means of the resolution sponsored by 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Italy, and Peru. ‘ 

We are convinced that any attempt to go beyond 
this resolution would only make more difficult the 
achievement of a just and peaceful settlement in 
Algeria. 


PLENARY STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADS- 
WORTH, FEBRUARY 15 


U.S. delegation press release 2618 


By the unanimous passage of the resolution this 
morning the members of this Assembly have once 
again demonstrated their capacity for responsible 
and sober action. The delegation of the United 
States wishes to express its appreciation and its 
congratulations to all concerned whose spirit of 
cooperation has made it possible to conclude this 
item on a positive note. 

We are also glad to express once again our con- 
fidence in the ability of France to work out a 
peaceful, democratic, and just solution in Algeria. 


COMMITTEE I RESOLUTIONS 


Six-Power Proposal ? 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/786 
The General Assembly, 
Having heard the statements of the French and other 
delegations and discussed the question of Algeria, 
Ezpresses the hope that a peaceful and democratic so- 
lution of this question will be found. 


2 Sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Re 
public, Italy, and Peru (U.N. doe. A/C.1/L.167) ; adopted 
on Feb. 13 by a vote of 41 (U.S.) to 33, with 3 abstentions. 
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Three-Power Proposal® 
U.N. doe. A/C.1/787 


The General Assembly, 

Having regard to the situation of unrest in Algeria 
which is causing much human suffering and loss of lives, 

Believing that the unsatisfactory situation now prevail- 
ing in Algeria may be normalized by the joint efforts of 
France and the Algerian people to find an equitable so- 
lution in conformity with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, 

Expresses the hope that France and the Algerian peo- 
ple will endeavour, through appropriate negotiations, to 
bring about the end of bloodshed and the peaceful settle- 
ment of the present difficulties. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED IN PLENARY‘ 
U.N. doc. A/Res/463 


The General Assembly, 

Having heard the statements made by various delega- 
tions and discussed the question of Algeria, 

Having regard to the situation in Algeria which is caus- 
ing much suffering and loss of human lives, 

Expresses the hope that, in a spirit of co-operation, a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution will be found, 
through appropriate means, in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 


General Assembly Adopts 
Disarmament Resolution 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The United States welcomes the unanimous 
adoption by the First Committee of the resolution 
now before us for plenary consideration. 
Although this resolution is procedural and essen- 
tially noncontroversial, the fact that it resulted 
from a cooperative effort among all the member 
states is some cause for encouragement. 

We hope that it will set the stage for fruitful 


*Sponsored by Japan, the Philippines, and Thailand 
(U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.166) ; adopted on Feb. 13 by a vote 
of 37 to 27 (U.S.), with 13 abstentions. 

‘Sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Italy, Japan, Peru, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land (U.N. doc. A/L./220) ; adopted unanimously on Feb. 
15. 

* Made in plenary session on Feb. 14 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2615). 

* For statements by Ambassador Lodge in Committee I, 
together with text of resolution, see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 
1957, p. 225. 
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negotiations in the Disarmament Commission and 
in the Subcommittee. The United States looks 
forward to early resumption of these negotiations 
and is prepared to make a renewed effort to reach 
sound agreements for safeguarded reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

We believe that the debate which took place in 
the First Committee will be helpful to the mem- 
bers of the Disarmament Commission and in the 
Subcommittee. Most of this debate was moderate 
and constructive and was characterized by a gen- 
eral sense of realism. The need for practical first 
steps which can break the present deadlock was 
repeatedly emphasized. The representative of 
Yugoslavia expressed this view clearly when he 
said, “All that my delegation desires is that the 
possibilities of initial steps in the field of dis- 
armament be fully explored and utilized and it 
considers that the method of partial agreements 
is at this stage a practical and realistic one.” That 
same point about partial agreements was made 
repeatedly by participants in the debate. 

Now, the United States agrees with that point 
of view. At the opening of the disarmament de- 
bate we presented in broad outline a realistic 
course of action which would meet the various 
points of view so frequently expressed. The 
course of action proposed by us would stop the 
present trend of increasing nuclear armaments and 
would begin the reduction of existing stockpiles 
through the process of transfers from past pro- 
duction over to internationally supervised national 
or international nonweapons use of such material. 

The United States has also presented a proposal 
for a beginning in control and limitation in the 
area of outer-space objects. Our purpose in rais- 
ing this matter is to take the problem in hand now 
before future developments complicate the prob- 
lem of control in this field. We hope that by join- 
ing our efforts in cooperative action we can pre- 
vent the materialization of this specter. At the 
same time we would enhance scientific progress in 
the area of outer space. 

Mr. President, we continue to believe that early 
agreement on the Eisenhower aerial inspection 
plan and the Bulganin ground control plan— 
which was so emphatically endorsed and specifi- 
cally endorsed by the General Assembly last 
year—would greatly serve the cause of peace and 
international security. The resolution before you 





* Tbid., p. 230. 
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asks the Disarmament Commission to give con- 
tinued consideration to these plans—and the aerial 
inspection plan, let me say, would free the world 
from the worry of massive surprise attack. 

Before concluding, let me emphasize that the 
United States proposals are not conditional upon 
reaching the solution of any political problem. 
Some speakers in the Committee session did not 
correctly characterize the position of the United 
States in this regard. Let me stress that the 
United States is willing today to bring about un- 
der effective inspection a cessation of the arms 
race in both the conventional and nuclear fields 
and to take important steps today to provide pro- 
tection against surprise attack. The United 
States is prepared today to start reduction in the 
conventional field. We are ready, once we have 
brought a halt to the nuclear arms race, to begin 
the transfer of fissionable materials from past 
production to international nonweapons purposes. 
We are prepared to do all this prior to the settle- 
ment of political problems. We believe we can, as 
I said to the Political Committee, thus help to 
ease tensions and facilitate the settlement of difli- 
cult political issues which must be solved if we are 
to attain a just and lasting peace. Our only con- 
dition is that there be effective control to verify 
compliance with the agreements which are 
reached. 

Mr. President, the United States pledges before 
this Assembly a redoubling of its efforts to achieve 
agreement on the crucial question of control of 
armaments in the forthcoming sessions of the Dis- 
armament Commission and the Subcommittee. 
We share the sense of urgency which has been re- 
peatedly expressed in this Assembly. We will 
press for early agreement on feasible measures of 
safeguarded arms control that will permit us to 
begin a redirection of human effort from the mak- 
ing of arms to the arts of peace.* 


U.S. Delegations to 

International Conferences 

UNESCO Meeting on Primary Education in Latin 
America 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 14 (press release 67) the U.S. delegation 


‘The resolution as proposed by Committee I was adopted 
unanimously by the General Assembly on Feb. 14. 
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to a meeting that will be convened at Habana, 
Cuba, February 18-20 by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco). This will be the first meeting of 
the Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for 
the Major Project on the Extension of Primary 
Education in Latin America. 

The U.S. Government will be represented by 
the following delegation: 


United States delegate 


Edward Berman, Chief, Latin American Branch, Educa- 
tion Division, International Cooperation Administration 


Adviser 
John McAfee, Education Officer, UNESCO Relations 

Staff, Department of State 

The Intergovernmental Advisory Committee 
for the Major Project on the Extension of Pri- 
mary Education in Latin America was set up by 
resolution of the Ninth General Conference of 
Unesco, held at New Delhi in November 1956, to 
advise the Director General of UneEsco on any 
questions concerning the preparation and execu- 
tion of the major project which may be referred 
to it. The 10-year project will deal with the 
extension of primary education, chiefly in rural 
areas, in Latin America. This will be approached 
through (1) improving primary-school teacher 
training; (2) training staff for training colleges; 
(3) university training of education specialists; 
and (4) convening seminars for educational 
leaders. 

Agenda items for the first session of the Ad- 
visory Committee include election of officers, con- 
sideration of the work plan of the project, 
consideration of the methods of execution of the 
project, and suggestions concerning the future 
development of the project. 

The Advisory Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the following 12 American States: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the 
United States, and Venezuela. Its term of office 
will expire on December 31, 1958, subject to possi- 
ble prolongation. 


ECE Working Party on Gas Problems 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 21 (press release 82) that Linn B. Bowman, 
vice president of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has been designated 
the U. S. delegate to the second session of the 
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Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
which is to convene at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
February 25, 1957. 

The Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems 
was set up by the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope at its eleventh session in April 1956 for the 
purpose of working with Europe’s natural gas 
problems. The first session of this ad hoc group 
was devoted largely to outlining the Working 
Party’s program of work for 1956-57. The sec- 
ond session will be concerned with such substan- 
tive matters as: (1) status of the natural gas in- 
dustry in Europe; (2) the leveling out of gas de- 
mands; (3) international gas pipelines; (4) im- 
provement and dissemination of statistics on the 
gas economy of Europe; and (5) exchange of tech- 
nical information. 

At its first session (August 1956), representa- 
tives attended from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the Eastern Zone of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. The International Gas Union 


and the Comité d’Etudes Economiques de l’In- , 


dustrie du Gas were also represented. 
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Educational Exchange Agreement 


‘With Iceland 


Press release 84 dated February 23 


The Governments of Iceland and the United 
States on February 23 signed an agreement put- 
ting into operation a program of educational ex- 
changes authorized by the Fulbright Act. The 
signing took place at Reykjavik with Gudmundur 
I. Gudmundsson, Foreign Minister of Iceland, 
representing his Government and John J. Muccio, 
U.S. Ambassador to Iceland, representing the 
United States. 

The agreement provides for the annual expendi- 
ture of approximately $25,000 in Icelandic cur- 
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rency over a period of 4 years to finance exchanges 
of persons between Iceland and the United States 
for purposes of study, research, teaching, and 
other educational activities. The program will be 
financed from certain funds made available by the 
U.S. Government resulting from the sale of sur- 
plus property to the Government of Iceland fol- 
lowing the end of World War II. Its purpose 
is to further the mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the two countries through a wider ex- 
change of knowledge and professional talents by 
means of these educational activities. 

Under the terms of the agreement a commis- 
sion to be known as the United States Educational 
Commission in Iceland will be established to facil- 
itate the administration of the program. The 
Commission’s board of directors will consist of six 
members with equal representation as to Icelandic 
and United States citizens in addition to the U.S. 
Ambassador, who will serve as honorary chairman. 
All recipients of awards under the program au- 
thorized by the Fulbright Act are selected by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, whose members 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States. The Board maintains a secretariat in the 
Department of State. 

With the signing of this agreement, Iceland be- 
comes the 35th country to participate in the edu- 
cational exchange program initiated a little over 
10 years ago under authority of the Fulbright Act. 
Educational exchanges between Iceland and the 
United States previously have been carried out 
under the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (the Smith-Mundt 
Act) on a very limited scale. The new agreement 
will augment the present number of exchanges. 

After the members of the Commission in Ice- 
land have been appointed and a program has been 
formulated, information about specific opportuni- 
ties to participate in the exchange activities will 
be released. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Postal Services 


Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, 
final protocol, and regulations of execution. Signed at 
Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 1, 
1956. TIAS 3653. 

Ratification deposited: Uruguay, January 18, 1957. 
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Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and reg- 
ulations of execution of the Postal Union of the Ameri- 
cas and Spain. Signed at Bogot&é November 9, 1955. 
Entered into force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3654. 
Ratification deposited: Uruguay, January 18, 1957. 

Agreement relative to money orders and final protocol 
of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Signed 
at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 
1, 1956. TIAS 3655. 

Ratification deposited: Uruguay, January 18, 1957. 


BILATERAL 
Denmark 


Agreement amending the agreement of July 25, 1955 
(TIAS 3309), for cooperation concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington June 27, 1956. 
Entered into force: February 14, 1957 (date on which 

each Government received from the other written 
notification that it has complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


Ecuador 


Agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Quito February 15, 1957. Entered into force 
February 15, 1957. 


Germany 
Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of-atomic energy of February 13, 1956 
(TIAS 3548). Signed at Washington June 29, 1956. 
Entered ‘nto force: February 18, 1957 (date on which 
each Government received from the other written 
notification that it has complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


Honduras 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income. 
Signed at Washington June 25, 1956. Entered into force 
February 6, 1957. 

Proclaimed by the President: February 13, 1957. 


fran 


Agreement supplementing the surplus agricultural com- 
modities agreement of February 20, 1956 (TIAS 3506). 
Signed at Tehran February 13, 1957. Entered into force 
February 13, 1957. 


Norway 


Agreement providing for certificates of airworthiness for 
imported aircraft. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Oslo February 5, 1957. Entered into force February 5, 
1957. 
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Arrangement providing for reciprocal recognition of cer- 


Signed 
1823. 


tificates of airworthiness for imported aircraft. 
at Washington October 16, 1933. 48 Stat. 
Terminated: February 5, 1957. 


Turkey 


Agreement providing for investment guaranties pursuant 
to section 413 (b) (4) (B) (ii) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 70 Stat. 558; 
22 U. S. C. 1933 (b) (4)). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Ankara January 15, 1957. Entered into force 
January 15, 1957. 


Venezuela 


Agreement extending the Air Force Mission agreement 
of January 16, 1953 (TIAS 2766). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Washington February 11 and 15, 1957. 
Entered into force February 15, 1957. 

Agreement extending the Army Mission agreement of 
August 10, 1951 (TIAS 2299). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington February 11 and 15, 1957. Entered 
into force February 15, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on February 21 confirmed Christian A. 
Herter to be Under Secretary of State. (For biographic 
details, see press release 83 dated February 21.) 


Designations 


Hugh S. Cumming, Jr., as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Intelligence, effective about May 1. (For 
biographic details, see press release 75 dated February 
18.) 

John W. Hanes, Jr., as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs. (For biographic de 
tails, see press release 78 dated February 20.) 


Appointments 


Richard D. Drain as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary. (For biographic details, see press release 80 dated 
February 21.) 
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Africa. General Assembly Action on Algerian 
‘Question (Lodge, Wadsworth, textsof resolutions). 
American Republics. UNESCO Meeting on Pri- 
mary Education in Latin America (delegation) . 
Argentina. Eximbank Loan to Argentina for 
Transportation Equipment . ee eh a eh) & 
China, Communist. Secretary Dulles’ News Con- 
ference of February 19. er ale ee 


Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Drain) . oe 

Confirmations (Herter) : 

Designations (Cumming, Hanes) . 

Disarmament. General Assembly en Disarma- 
ment Resolution (Lodge) . ‘“ 


Economic Affairs ; 

ECE Working Party on Gas Problems (delegate) . 

Eximbank Loan to Argentina for Peenuees 
Equipment ‘ 

Two-Way Streets ‘Around the World. (Kalijarvi) . 

Educational Exchange. Educational Exchange 
Agreement With Iceland Se at Sar SS 


Egypt 

Question of Withdrawal of Israeli Forces From 
Egyptian Territory (Eisenhower, Dulles, “gens 
Hammarskjold) ; 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 19. 

France. General Assembly Action on Algerian 
Question (Lodge, Wadsworth, texts of resolutions). 


Greece. Mr. Truman Declines Invitations to Cere- 
monies in Greece and Turkey (Dulles, Truman) . 
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ECE Working Party on Gas Problems (delegate) . 
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America ene 
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Question of Withdrawal of Israeli Forces From 
Egyptian Territory (Eisenhower, Dulles, sapien 
Hammarskjold) 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of February 19. 
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Question of Withdrawal of Israeli Forces From 
Egyptian Territory (Eisenhower, Dulles, Eban, 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 18-24 


Releases may be obtained from the News Di- 
vision, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to February 18 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 60 of 
February 11, 62 of February 12, 67 of February 14, 
and 72 of February 17. 


No. Date 
*74 2/18 


Subject 


Lush to head Washington office of Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. 

Cumming designation (biographic de- 
tails). 


*75 2/18 


76 2/19 Dulles: news conference. 

77 2/19 Dulles-Truman correspondence. 

*78 2/20 Hanes designation (biographic details). 

*79 2/20 Foreign journalists guests of U.S. news- 
papers. 

*80 2/21 Drain appointment (biographic de- 
tails). 

81 2/21 U.S. recognition of Government of 


Haiti. 

82 2/21 U.S. delegate to ECE Gas Working 
Party (rewrite). 

*83 2/21 Herter sworn in (biographie details). 

84 2/23 Educational exchange agreement with 
Iceland. 

85 2/24 Eban-Dulles agreed statement. 


* Not printed. 
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PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE eS 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE... 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 


; The 1956 edition of Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements of the United States 


Depart me nt was recently released. The publication lists treaties and other 


international agreements which according to the Department’s 
records were in force between the United States and other 


0 f countries on October 31, 1956. 


The list includes bilateral treaties and other agreements, 
arranged by country or other political entity, multilateral 
treaties, and other agreements, arranged by subject with names 
of countries which have become parties. Date of signature, 
date of entry into force for the United States, and citations 
to texts are furnished for each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright relations of 
the United States are listed in the appendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supplementing the 
information contained in Treaties in Force, is published weekly 
in the Department of State Bulletin. 

The 1956 edition of Treaties in Force (250 pp.) is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25 a copy, 


Publication 6427 


Order Form 


‘o: Supt. of Documents : 
Govt. Printing Office Please send me copies of Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties and 


Washington 25, D.C. Other International Agreements of the United States. 





Street Address: 

















City, Zone, and State: .........---enennencne 





